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“GOD REIGNS. 


‘I do commit into your hand 
The unstained sword that you have used to bear; 
With this remembrance,—That you use the same 
With the like bold, just, and impartial spirit 
As you have done ‘gainst me. There is my hand: 
My voice shall sound as you do prompt mine ear: 
And ‘1 will stoop and humble my intents 








AND THE GOVERNMENT AT WASHINGTON STILL LIVES.’—GarrFIeE.p. 


Now doth it turn, and ebb back to the sea; 
Where it shall mingle with the state of floods. 
And flow henceforth in formal majesty. 

Now call we our high court of parliament; 
And let us choose such limbs of noble counsel, 
That the great body of our state may go 

In equal rank with the best-govern’d nation.” 
—So said Prince Henry when he became King 


To your well-practiced, wise directions.— 
* * * * * * 


And with his spirit sadly I survive, 

To mock the expectation of the world; 

To frustrate prophecies; and to raze out 
Rotten opinion, who hath writ me down 
After my seeming. The tide of blood in me 
Hath proudly flow’d in vanity, till now: 
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New York, Satrcrpay, Ocroper 15, 1881. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
An ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PaGEs. 


No. 102 of HARPER’S YOUNG Pork, tsswed October 11, con- 
tains portraits of five young people who have come prominently 
before the public of late, namely, MOLLIK, GARFIELD and her two 
elder brothers, and KAVTE SHELLEY avd CHARLIE WHITE. Zhe 
adventures of which the two last-mentioned youns people are the he- 
roes ave velated in stirring verse by MARY AL BARR. A sketch of the 
boyhood of the late PRYSIDENT GARFUWLD will be read with deep 
interest, and the continued stories and ether articles combine with 
those already referred to to make an unusually attractive number, 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 





In response to numerous inguiries, WAKPER & Brorners beg 
leave to announce that the following numbers of WARPER’S WEEK- 
Ly, thirteen in all, giving a detailed account of the tragedy at Wash- 
ington, from the assault at the vailread station to the burial at Cleve- 
land, will be sent by mail, post paid, on the receipt ef One Dollar: 
Special Edition, Fuly 8, and Nos. 1282, 1283, 1284, 1285, 1286, 
1288, 1289, 1290, 1291, 1292, 1293, 1294. Zhe illustrations include 
portraits of the President, his wife and mother, and of the assassin. 

ADDRESS HARPER & BROTITERS, New York. 


LE A Surv.eveEnNt containing a double-page illustration by 
HIOWARD PYLE, entitled 
THE SURRENDER OF CORNWALLIS, 
will be issued gratuitously with the next number of HARVER’S 
WEEKLY. ~ 








THE NEW YORK REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 

NHE significant fact of the late Republican Con- 
‘I vention is that the verdiet of the Legislature upon 
Mr. ConkKLiInG has been overwhelmingly sustained 
by the party. When he was defeated at Albany, he 
announced that in ‘‘the near future” the few who 
had voted for him would be sustained, and the ma- 
jority would be rebuked. He and his henchmen de- 
voted themselves, with all the great advantage that 
the death of President GARFIELD and the possession 
of the party organization gave them, to pack the Con- 
vention. A more reckless and unscrupulous course 
was never taken by more desperate politicians than 
that which the CoNKLING-PLATT combination took to 
carry the preliminary organization of the State Con- 
vention. In one case, acting under ‘* Boss” instruc- 
tions, nineteen members of a County Convention of 
sixty-six, without even a plausible pretext, marched 
out of the hall, and ‘‘ contested” the seats which more 
than two-thirds of the members of the Convention 
attested by their signatures to have been regularly 
and properly filled. The case was so shameless that 
even the CoNKLING State Committee put the regular 
names upon the roll without debate. But the **con- 
test” was renewed in the Committee upon Credentials, 
and that committee, after a question or two, with 
unanimous contempt dismissed the pretense. This 
is but an illustration of the frantic efforts made by 
the CONKLING machine to prevent an honest and fair 
expression of Republican sentiment. The machine 
put upon the roll those who had no more right to 
their places than the ‘‘ contestants” ip this case, and 
votes were cast for the machine in the decisive strug- 
gle of the Convention which were rejected by a large 
majority of the Committee upon Credentials, and 
upon the plainest showing. But all the desperate 
swindling was in vain. By the imposing majority 
of 108 in a Convention of 496, the despotism which 
has so long cursed the Republican party in New York 
was shaken off. 

The result has an interest for the whole country. 
If the machine, by means of the New York city rot- 
ten boroughs and wholesale Republican disfranchise- 
ment, had succeeded in stifling the voice of the party, 
and had won an apparent victory—for apparent only 
could it have been—the claim would have been instant- 
ly made that the Convention, fresh from the people, 
had reversed the verdict of the Legislature upon Mr. 
CONKLING, and that the New York Republicans jus- 
tified his quarrel with President GARFIELD, and sup- 
ported his assault upon the constitutional powers of 
the Executive, and his abandonment of the Senate to 
a Democratic majority. In view of such apparent 
approbation of New York Republicans, the President 
might properly have invited Mr. CONKLING, as a vic- 
tim of cruel injustice from the Legislature, into the 
cabinet. That is now impossible, politically speak- 
ing; and not less difficult and perilous would be an 
obvious submission to unofficial dictation from him. 
No-public man in the political history of New York 
has been more emphatically rejected as a leader by 
his own party, and no lesson is more impressive for 
aspiring politicians who depend upon an unscrupu- 
Jous ‘‘ machine” and a corrupt spoils-of-office system 
to maintain their ascendency. 

The great error of the Convention was the careless- 
ness by which the resolution for reorganization of the 








party in the city. was lost. This was due to the sly 
motion of Mr. Biss to postpone the consideration of 
the question until after the nominations had been 
made. The Convention was then tired out. But 
while the rural anti-machine delegates had left the 
hall in large numbers, the machine forces from the 
city and Brooklyn had been kept well in hand. The 
resolution of reorganization was lost by five majority 
only; and thus by sheer negligence the Convention 
has left a formidable nucleus for the reconstruction 
of the machine which had been overthrown. The 
nominations are acceptable, and the Convention will 
be always memorable as that which emancipated the 
party. Had the elections been fair in the cities of 
New York and Brooklyn, had the great mass of the 
party in those cities been allowed to vote, the crum- 
bling machine would scarcely have squeaked in the 
Convention. We regret all the more the failure to 
complete its downfall. 


THE NEW YORK PLATFORM. 

THE declarations made by the Convention, both in 
the manly and positive addresses of the chairmen and 
in the platform, were sound and excellent. The trib- 
ute to the late President did not omit among his claims 
to respect his vindication of the constitutional rights 
of the Executive, thus specifying the very point of dif- 
ference between Republicans of the GARFIELD and 
the spoils schools. Confidence was professed in Presi- 
dent ARTHUR and support promised, ‘‘ believing that 
he will carry out the views expressed by him in his 
inaugural address, and that his administration will be 
in line with that of his lamented predecessor.” The 
denunciation of fraud as the worst offense of a Repub- 
lican against his party, and the hearty approval, of 
the prosecution of the Star Route robberies, were 
pointed and admirable. The platform approved the 
submission of the question of the freedom of the canals 
to a popular vote, and commended ‘‘ the wisdom, pru- 
dence, and economy” of Governor CORNELL’s admin- 
istration. The reform declaration was as follows: 

“ Fifth—That we pledge President ARTHUR our earnest support 
in every effort for the enforcement of civil service reform, recog- 
nizing as we do the fact that abuses in connection with the dis- 
pensation of official patronage may be largely eliminated, if not 
wholly removed, by wise and practicable methods of administra- 
tion.” 

The remarks of the temporary chairman, Senator 
WARNER MILLER, upon this subject were as follows: 

“ Another question has agitated the American people, and has 
been eagerly discussed, and that is the question of civil service re- 
form. [Applause.] By the logic of events that question has passed 
out of the category of discussion. It is no longer a question whether 
we shall have a reformed service which shall see to it that minor 
offices are properly filled by competent men, and in such a way as 
to embarrass neither the executive or the legislative branches. I 
say that that question has passed out of the realm of discussion. 
It is now a question of how it shall be best done. [Applause. ] 
That is the only question. The Republican party has made the 
only record upon that that has been made. We owe it to the old 
Democratic party under Jackson that ‘to the victor belong the 
spoils,’ and whatever of advance has been made yet upon this 
question has been made by the Republican party. It is for the 
Republican party to take up this question, and properly settle and 
adjust it. It may require time to do it; it may require experi- 
mental legislation; but the people require that something shall 
honestly be done, so that when we may number 100,000,000 of 
people, as we shall do by the end of this century, the people shall 
still be free, and that this shall not degenerate into a nation of 
office-holders and office-seekers.’”’ (Applause.) 

And the permanent chairman, Mr. DEPEW, said: 

“While the Democratic party, in a new birth of reform, pro- 
fesses to-day that civil service should be rectified where it is not 
in power, and practices to its best ability the old spoils system where 
it is in power, the Republican party has professed, and in spite of 
obloquy and ridicule, in spite of difficulties which came from manly, 
educated opinions among the practical politicians, it has carried 
into effect for the first time in our history the practical and abso- 
lute principle of civil service reform. [Applause.] As the chair- 
man said this morning—and that idea will not be denied—it has 
pressed upon us not only by necessity, but it demands our hearing 
by the very essence of murder, that we must take out of our insti- 
tutions the incentives of assassination. We must have the Presi- 
dent of the United States the constitutional ruler of the republic, 
and remit to business principles the administration of the govern- 
ment. [Applause.] There is no political difficulty whatever in so 
harmonizing politics that we can secure the best, the most intelli: 
gent, the most honest, service for the republic at the same time 
that the office-holder shall not be deprived of his manhood or his 
ability to exercise his political functions.” (Applause.) 

These frank and strong expressions were only be- 
coming in a Convention which had triumphed over 
the spoils machine; and to those who know the es- 
sential and necessary timidity of a party Convention 
in dealing with this question, the three declarations 
together show what great and substantial progress 
the good cause has made. 


THE ARMS OF NEW YORK. 

THERE are probably very few.New-Yorkers who 
could at once describe the arms of the State. But 
the curious ignorance and indifference in regard to 
them are shown by the fact that the arms were im- 
properly represented in Independence Hall at the 
Centennial of 1876, and upon the stone contributed 
in 1851 by New York to the National Washington 
Monument, and even upon volumes of its own laws 
published by the State. The uncertainty concerning 
the correct device was so manifest that the Senate of 
the State in the spring of 1880 appointed the Governor, 
the Secretary of State, and the Comptroller a com- 
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mission to report to the Legislature an exact descrip. 
tion of the arms, with suggestion of measures to se- 


_cure the invariability of the device. The commission 


made an exceedingly interesting report, which has 
been supplemented by a paper by Dr. H. A. Homrgs 
the State Librarian, who knows more of the subject 
than any other man in the State. It was Dr. Homrs 
who in a previous paper called public attention to the 
singular and shameful indifference by which the rea] 
device was disappearing. 

The arms of the State are intended to supply a de- 
vice for its official seals. Those of New York were 
designed under a statute of March 16,1778. Various 
laws subsequently referred to a description of the de- 
sign deposited in the office of the Secretary of State. 
But it has not been discovered, and the commission 
have had to depend upon three different representa- 
tions—engraved military commissions issued by the 
State in 1778, the flag of the New York regiment of 
Colonel GANSEVOORT in 1778 or 1779, and the paint- 
ing hung over the pew of Governor GEORGE CLINToy 
in St. Paul’s Chapel, in New York, in 1785. The two 
former have been discovered only within the last five 
years. The three differ in some points, but the re- 
semblances are obvious, and the commission wisely 
decided to retain nothing of importance that does not 
appear in two of the designs, unless it should be evi- 
dently significant, and its rejection a loss. The arms, 
therefore, are a shield, with a shore at its base: be- 
yond, a smooth stream, with a ship and a sloop ap- 
proaching each other; and beyond this, three mount- 
ains, of which the middle is the highest, and above it 
seven-eighths of the full face of the:sun. The crest 
is an eagle turned to the right of the shield, and 
standing upon two-thirds of a globe, upon which the 
coasts of Europe and America are outlined; and the 
supporters are a figure of Liberty on the right of the 
shield, holding with her right hand a staff resting 
upon the ground and bearing a Liberty cap, her left 
hand supporting the shield, and close to her left foot 
a royal crown overturned. On the left of the shield 
a figure of Justice blindfolded, holding in the left 
hand a balance poised, and in her right a sword with 
the point upward. The motto is the word ‘ Excel- 
sior,” upon the scroll on which the supporters stand. 

Dr. Hogs, in an interesting historical inquiry, 
identifying the sun with the cognizance of Epwarp 
Duke of York, afterward Epwarp IV., and holding 
that four of the five men who were appointed to de- 
sign the arms, Jay, LIVINGSTON, Morris, and Hopakt, 
were educated men, interprets the arms with great 
felicity. The shield symbolizes in the full sun the 
name and idea of old York and the Old World; the 
mountains, river, and meadow, with the ships, convey 
the name and idea of New York and the New World, 
supported by Justice and Liberty, and discarding mon- 
archy. The eastern and western coast lines bring the 
two continents together, while the eagle proclaims 
that ‘‘ westward the course of empire takes its way.” 
The commission hopes that the publication and cir- 
culation of the report will stimulate public interest 
and discussion, which will lead to wise legislation de- 
termining finally and perpetually what the arms shall 
be, how the device shall be preserved, that the author- 
ity of the State should be given to none but the stand- 
ard arms, which shall appear without variation upon 
all official seals, excepting those of notaries, which 
shall have a modification, and upon all letter heads 
and envelopes in the public offices, and upon regi- 
mental flags. 


NEW YORK AND NIAGARA FALLS. 


IT is a matter of prime importance to the State of 
New York that the most sublime.and renowned nat- 
ural object within its domain, the Falls of Niagara, is 
in imminent danger of being so hideously disfigured 
as to lose its own character, and to involve the State 
in a lasting disgrace. The cataract is treated both as 
a water-power and as a circus show. A late graphic 
and admirable letter to the Boston Daily Advertise’, 
evidently written with ample knowledge and upon 
careful observation, says: 


“From the commencement of the rapids to a quarter of a mile 
below the fall the American shore is covered with structures of 
various kinds. There are ugly stone dams, a grist-mill, the prom- 
enade of one of the hotels, the laundry with its linen hanging out 
to dry, and the ‘Mammoth Bazar.’ “ Then comes Goat Island 
bridge. Beyond this is a stable, with its walls covered with ad- 
vertising placards; then a lumber-yard; then several shanties 
where so-called Indian goods are offered for sale; then a pulp- 
mill, with its great heaps of sawdust; then Prospect Park, with 
its faney wooden structures and electric lights. Below the Sus- 
pension-Bridge the position of the gas-works is marked by a broad 
stream of tar running down the bank. Below this there are half 
a dozen mills built to the edge of the cliff. Bath Island is the 
little island between Goat Island and the mainland. On it are 
several cottages and the burned ruins of a paper-mill. A tall 
brick chimney rises amidst heaps of blackened stones and rusty 
machinery. This mill is being rebuilt, and new dams are being 
thrown out into the rapids. In the centre of the rapids above the 
bridge a large sign nailed to a log bears the inscription, ‘Go East 
by the R.R! Standing on Goat Island and looking acrors 
the rapids, one sees this motley crowd of buildings of all sizes and 
colors, and bearing all sorts of announcements. This is what exist 
already. At the present time the manufacturing interests of the 
place are making great strides; land is being purchased along the 
banks for the erection of new mills, and everybody is talking about 
water-power and canals. The railway companies are giving SP 
cial rates; I am told that one man gets his flour taken to New 
York for fifteen cents a barrel. To-day the almost incredible state- 
ment was made to me that some factories are to be built at the 
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fuot of the cliff, by the water’s edge. To do that, the remaining 
trees will be removed, and part of the cliff dug away. Of course 
a canal would then be secured by building dams in the river. This 
would be the worst blow which the scenery has received. Near 
Goat Island there are a number of little islets, nothing but green 
specks in the water. These will be taken next; a dam reaches 
already to within twenty yards of one of them. The late Jim Fisk 
did his best to purchase Goat Island for a site for an enormous 
summer hotel, and his plan is being revived again.” 


All these things have been observed, and they have 
excited apprehension, but they have never been more 
forcibly aggregated and impressed upon public atten- 
tion. Mr. CHURCH, the artist, whose picture of Niag- 
ara is the most famous of all the pictures, called the 
attention of Lord DUFFERIN to the degradation of so 
great a natural wonder. This degradation has gone 
so far that Niagara has ceased to be a desirable resort. 
Its natural sublimity, indeed, is unique. ‘‘’Tis true,” 
says Father HENNEPIN, who first discovered it, two 
hundred years ago, ‘‘Italy and Suedeland boast of 
some such things; but we may well say they are but 
Sorry Patterns, when compar’d to this of which we 
now speak.” It has been a bourne of universal trav- 
el, like the Alps. But to suffer its natural sublimity 
to be destroyed is to repel the pilgrimage of the world, 
and to show ourselves unworthy to be the guardians 
of so supreme a treasure of grandeur and beauty. It 
is to expose ourselves justly to general contempt. If 
Great Britain should permit even the little Koh-i-noor 
to be mounted in tin and pinchbeck, she would point 
against herself the ridicule of the world. But what 
if we suffer Niagara to be set in an environment so 
vulgarly repulsive that its solemn charm be lost? 

Lord DUFFERIN appreciated the suggestion of Mr. 
CHURCH, and he proposed to Governor ROBINSON, of 
New York, that the immediate neighborhood of the 
cataract should be made an international park. 
Governor RoBINsON submitted the proposition to the 
Legislature. A memorial followed to the Governor 
and the Governor-General, signed by many of the 
most distinguished Englishmen and Americans, ask- 
ing that legislative action be taken. The commis- 
sioners of the New York survey were instructed to 
report on the character and tendency of the deface- 
ments of the scenery around the cataract, and the 
propriety of State action. They made a comprehen- 
sive report in 1880, expressing the opinion that. the 
State alone can preserve Niagara, and recommending 
the reservation of a strip of land a mile in length 
upon the bank, widening from a hundred feet at the 
head of the rapids to eight hundred feet at the falls. 
From this strip all unsightly objects should be re- 


moved, and the ground laid out simply with trees and 


walks. The commission suggested that the State 
should buy the land, for which $1,000,000 would 
doubtless be a fair price. An act to this general ef- 
fect has been introduced twice. On the first occasion 
it passed the Assembly, but did not reach a vote in 
the Senate; upon the second, it did not reach a vote 
in either House. Shall the effort not be renewed ? 
It is not proposed to sacrifice the water-power, but 
only to lead the canals through which it has to pass 
now to a greater distance. There is no loss proposed 
of any kind to anybody, but simply an outlay of 
$1,000,000 to preserve unimpaired forever a marvel 
of natural sublimity and beauty, and an outlay which 
will have enormous returns, pecuniary as well as 
other. The project appeals powerfully in every way 
to a great and proud and prosperous State, and we 
trust that the renewed interest in the subject, to 
which attention has been called by Mr. FREDERICK 


Law OLMSTED, Mr. Howarp PoTTeR, and Professor " 


CHARLES ELIOT NorTON, will result in prompt legis- 
lative action. 








PRESIDENT GARFIELD AND REFORM. 


Tue writer of the following letter, although not of the 
late President's political party, has chosen to honor his 
memory in a most appropriate manner by a generous gift 
of money to publish and diffuse General GARFIELD’s views 
of the necessity of reform in the methods of minor appoint- 
ments and removals in the civil service. Wide and general 
circulation of information of every kind upon this subject 
would be of the highest publie advantage, especially at this 
time, and for that purpose any sum from those disposed to 
follow the munificent and patriotic example of Mr. POTTER 
will be gladly received by either of the gentlemen to whom 
his letter is addressed : 

“George William Curtis, Esq., and Everett P. Wheeler, Esq.: 

“ GENTLEMEN,—Instead of contributing to swell a fund already 
large, I venture to presume upon your public spirit and well-known 
devotion to the reform of our civil service in instituting a memo- 
rial of the late President which may do something toward giving 
effect to his cherished purposes for the nation’s welfare, now that 


he can no longer do this in the high office from which he has been ’ 


stricken down. Few men in the nation were more early or more 
deeply impressed with the conviction that thorough reform in the 
method of appointments and removals in the civil service of the 
country was a necessary prerequisite to this government’s becom- 
ing and continuing a government of reason and opinion, instead of 
one of interest or force, than Mr. Garrivip. His opinions, argu- 
ments, and utterances upon this subject, if heeded and adopted, 
may prove the most valuable of all the legacies be has left to the 
country which he loved more than life. The truth of these opin- 
ions and the wisdom of these utterances stand forever attested by 
his death at the hands of an office-seeker from among the electors 
who elevated him but a few months before to the highest office in 
the nation’s gift. It has been well said, ‘ A reformed civil service 
would be the most fitting monument over his grave,’ such a monu- 
ment, more lasting than brass or marble—a fit memorial of his pa- 
triotism and wisdom—would transmit these in ever-increasing bene- 
fit and blessings to successive generations as lung as our national 


Union shall endure. I hand you herewith $2000, which I hope 
will become a nucleus for other contributions to the.same end, to 
be expended by. you in publishing for circulation, in form suited 
to the occasion, the late President’s opinions and utterances upon 
the importance and necessity of reform in the civil service of the 
country, with such facts in connection with his death as now em- 
phasize and enforce them; to be published either alone or accom- 
panied by the opinions of other wise and patriotic men by which 
he was sustained and guided, as you may think best. 
“Very respectfully and obediently yours, O. B. Porrer. 
“New York, September 29, 1881.” 





“THE YORKTOWN CAMPAIGN.” 


‘Mr. HENRY P. JOHNSTON, author of The Campaign of 1776 
around New York and Brooklyn, is one of the most accom- 
plished and accurate students of the Revolution in the 
country. He has just written, and the Harpers have pub- 
lished, with valuable maps and interesting illustrations, 
The Yorktown Campaign, and the Surrender of Cornwallis, 1781. 
It is a book of two hundred pages only, but it is a complete 
historical manual, recounting in the clearest manner the 
whole previous military situation, without bewildering the 
reader with professional technicality, telling the whole 
story in so interesting and thorough a way that the work 
will hold high permanent place as a historical monograph. 

The little Virginia campaign of LAFAYETTE is capitally 
sketched. Few readers, unless they are especially interest- 
ed, have ever made out the marchings and counter-march- 
ings in Virginia before the operations at Yorktown so in- 
telligently as they are outlined by Mr. JOHNSTON, who has 
the happy art of skillful selection, omitting details which, 
however interesting in themselves, ‘merely obstruct the 
narrative. : 

That CORNWALLIS felt himself to be munch the superior 
of Sir HENRY CLINTON, the British commander-in-chief, is 
evident, and that there was a singular want of intelligence 
in the British conduct of the campaign is equally plain. As 
Mr. JOHNSTON points out, the fatal fault of the British man- 
agement was the omission to render the operations of the 
French fleet ineffectual. On the other hand, the American 
and French campaign was admirably conceived, and most 
promptly and happily executed.. The natural interest of 
every American in the great commemoration which is now 
at hand can be gratified by no book more completely and 
satisfactorily than by Mr. JoHNsTON’s Yorktown Campaign. 





COLONEL TRUMBULL, THE PAINTER. 


At the close of the centennial Revolutionary epoch it is 
natural to recall the painter whose pictures of famous Rev- 
olutionary battles are so widely impressed upon the public 
mind. Colonel TRUMBULL was born in 1756, and lived un- 
til 1843. In compiling a catalogue of his works, with the 
names of their present owners, and the places where they 
are kept, it is found that the clew to some of them is lost. 
Among these are the original sketch of “The Surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown,” which TRUMBULL presented to 
Mr. JEFFERSON (1787-88), and the first and second of the 
three renderings of “The Sortie from Gibraltar.” The first’ 
of these, as stated by Mr. DURAND in the article on TRUM- 
BULL in the September number of American Art Review, was 
given to BENJAMIN WEST; the second (30 X 20) was sold 


years ago by Mr. MCPHERSON, the well-known dealer in 
works of art at Rome, after whose death it is said to have 
been returned to England. According to another account, 
however, it came to the United States. It would be very 
interesting to.trace these pictures to their present hiding- 
places, and any information concerning them, as well as all 
other pictures or sketches by Colonel TRUMBULL, will be 
thankfully received by Professor B. SILLIMAN, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 





THE FRIEND OF KEATS. 


Tue lovers of KEaTs hold the name of JosePH SEVERN, 
the artist, in grateful memory. SEVERN was constantly 
with the young poet through the last melancholy weeks of 
his life in Rome, nursing him with fond affection, and he 
lived in Rome ever after until his death on the 3d of Au- 
gust, 1879, at the age of eighty-five. For many years he 
was the English consul, and he was faithfully devoted to 
his art, exhibiting at the Royal Academy, and distinguished 
by an order of merit from the King of Italy. 

But it is SEVERN, the friend of KEaTs, to whom it is pro- 
posed to erect a suitable tombstone, exactly like the famil- 
iar grave-stone of KEATs, then to place the body side by 
side with the dust of the poet, and’ to inclose the two stones 
within one hedge and railing. The sons and daughters of 
Mr. SEVERN contribute £100 toward the cost, but a sub- 
scription has been opened to enable those to take part who 
would like in this way to pay a tribute to the faithful 
friend who smoothed KrEatTs’s last pillow. 

Mr. LONGFELLOW and Mr. LOWELL head the list for this 
country, and Mr. R. W. GILDER, a younger singer, will receive 
whatever any friend of KEATs and SEVERN may wish to 
send to 743 Broadway, New York. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. Senry has, with his proverbial promptness and beneficence, 
assured the people of Athens, Georgia, that if they will raise 
£4000, he will give $5000, making the £9000 required to build a 
chapel to the Lucy Cobb Institute of that city. Miss SrovaL and 
the Misses RUTHERFORD are canvassing for the $4000, with every 
prospect of success. : 

—Mr. Arcnisatp Forsss is again on the soil of the U. S., and 
has his book full of engagements for his winter course of lectures. 
He has a new one, entitled “ Fighting Men of the Old World,” and 
no man is more competent than he to do justice and give piquancy 
to the subject. Mr. Fores is now one of the men most eagerly 
sought by the literary bureaus and lecture agents. 

—The question ix asked by some of the newspaper correspond- 
ents, What was done by Congress for Mrs. LincoLn after the death 
of her husband? Congress gave her the President’s salary for a 
year (then $25,000), less the salary for one month and a half, and 
afterward passed a law granting her a pension of $3000 a year. 
Doubtless the same precedent will be followed in the case of Mrs. 





GarrIELD., Congress will give her the year’s salary (now $50,000), 


by him to Sir FRaANcIS BARING, and was owned not many: 


income of the Garrretp fund and the interest on the amount she 
will receive for life-insurance, will give her about $15,000 or 
$16,000 a year for life, the principal to go to her children. 

—The will of the late Mrs. Fiske, of Ithaca, bequeaths to her 
husband, Professor Wittarp Fiske, $300,000; to Cornell Univer- 
sity, as a library fund, $200,000; to Mrs. Janz P. McGraw, her 
mother, $100,000; to each of her five cousins, $100,000; Cornell 
University, in trust, forthe care of the McGraw Building, $50,000 ; 
Cornell University, for establishing a hospital on the campus for 
the benefit of students, $40,000; domestic and foreign mission 
societies, $40,000; a neighboring town, for a library, $30,000; 
several relatives, $25,000 each; an Ithaca mission, $20,000; Epis- 
copal Church, $10,000. In addition to the above there are numer- 
ous bequests of amounts ranging from $2000 to $10,000, the resi- 
due of the estate, if any, to be added to the Cornell library fund. 

—Mr. James Orts Kater, accompanied by Mrs. Kaner and two 
or three friends, started last week on a long cruise in the stanch 
little steam-yacht Toby Tyler, The yacht is only fifty feet long, but 
she is entirely sea-worthy, and can easily run twelve knots an hour. 
After attending the Oriole Celebration at Baltimore, the party will 
proceed to Yorktown, Virginia, where they intend to participate in 
the centennial observances. The Joby Tyler will steam down the 
coast after leaving Yorktown, affording her crew an opportunity 
to visit the Dismal Swamp, Jacksonville, and Key West. The lit- 
tle yacht will subsequently proceed to the Isthmus and the West 
Indies. The Toby Tyler is fitted up with a comfortable cabin, 
kitchen, bunks, and all the requirements for a long voyage. 

—The Comte de Grasse, who commanded the French fleet at 
Yorktown a hundred years ago, and made himself useful on the 
occasion, has a lineal descendant at Orange, New Jersey—Mr. T. 
A. Fowter. The admiral’s youngest daughter, Mile. Sy:vie ve 
Grass, married Mr. Frangots N. Depav, and Mr. Fow.er is her 
grandson. 

—The Sandwich Island potentate is the only monarch who has 
gone round the. world. 

—-Mr. TuurLow Weep, in the course of a recent talk with an 
interviewer, says that he was one of three men who in 1824 called 
the first political State Convention ever held in this country. 

—Dr. James P. Ware, who died at Buffalo on the 28th ult., at 
the age of seventy, was one of the oldest, ablest, and most success- 
ful practitioners of Western New York. His professional educa- 
tion was acquired at Fairfield (Connecticut), Philadelphia, Edin- 
burgh, Paris, and Vienna. He was one of the movers in estab- 
lishing the Buffalo Medical College, and was an active participant 
in the various charitable institutions with which Buffalo has been 
so liberally endowed. Dr. Wurtk was distinguished in the liter- 
ature of his profession as well as in the lecture-room, and also in 
the Episcopal Church, of which he had long been a useful and de- 
voted member. From youth to venerable age his life was without 
spot or blemish. He was a descendant of PereGrine Wuirs, the 
first male child born in the Mayflower colony: 

—Generals SHerman arid Hancock when in Cleveland called on 


, Mrs. GarFIELD, who received them with cordiality in her quiet and 


sincere way. A gentleman who was present afterward said: “I 
noticed General Hancock putting his hand tenderly on the head 
of little Irwin Garrtetp as he stood on the floor, and speaking a 
word of good cheer as he stroked his hair.” 

—Mr. Henry Warrerson’s eulogy on President Ganrtecp, de- 
livered at Jeffersonville, Kentucky, is among the most eloquent 
produced in the South. In it Mr. W. related the following inter- 
esting anecdote: “It is a pleasure to remember the last time I saw 
him. _ It was an all-night session of the House, when, in company 
with JosrpH Haw ey, of Connecticut, Ranpa. Grsson, of Louisi- 
ana, and Ranpo.pu Tucker, of Virginia, we took possession of the 
committee-room of Proctor Knorr, who joined us later, and buried 
all bickerings and jars in happy forgetfulness of section and party. 
I do well remember how buoyant he was that night in spirit, and 
how robust in thought, so full of suggestion, quick in repartee, 
unaffected and genial ever, how delighted to lay aside the states- 
man and partisan and be a boy again, and how loath he was with 
the rest to recross the narrow confines which separate the real and 
the ideal, and to descend to the black abyss below. I could not 
have gone thence to blacken that man’s character any more than 
to do another deed of shame, and Republican though he was, and 
party chief, he had no truer friends than the brilliant Virginian 
whom he loved like a brother, and the eminent Louisianian whose 
counsels he habitually sought.” 

—tThe friends of popular education in this city have reason to 
congratulate themselves on the re-election of Mr. Joun Jasper as 
Superintendent of Schools for the next two years. This honor was 
conferred upon Mr. Jasper by a unanimous vote. As a still fur- 
ther evidence of their appreciation the board increased his salary 
from $5225 to $6500 a year. Few men so thoroughly understand 
our public-school system and its requirements as he does. Twenty- 
four of the forty-four years of his life have been spent in various 
departments of educational work in New York. For fourteen 
years he was a teacher, for eight years Assistant Superintendent, 
and for the past two years Superintendent. Mr. Jasper is a faith- 
ful, energetic, and thoroughly progressive officer, who well deserves 
the popularity he enjoys. 

—The appointment of Dr. Brapiey to Westminster Abbey as 
the successor of Dean StanLEy appears, on the whole, to be rather 
well received in England. The success which he achieved as Head 
Master of Marlborough School, and subsequently as Master of 
University College, Oxford, and his broad views as to Churchman- 
ship, indicate that he will be found equal to his new position. Mr. 
GLADSTONE is a sagacious man in the matter of clerical prefer- 
ments, and the estimation he holds of Dr. Braptry is sufficiently 
shown by the fact that he has made him within fifteen months 
University Commissioner, Canon of Worcester, and now Dean of 
Westminster. The salary of the Dean is $10,000, with a fine house 
and handsome perquisites. 

—The Ear] of Airlie, who died suddenly at the Windsor Hotel 
in this city on the 25th ult., had just returned from Denver, Col- 
orado, where he had bought a tract of 30,000 acres of land for one 
of his sons. He came to this country a few weeks ago, for the 
second time, accompanied by his daughter, Lady Buancue Oait- 
vig. Last year he published in the Nineteenth Century several ar- 
ticles on the fertility of the West, in which he was a great believer. 
He was the ninth earl, the barony having been created in 1639. 

—Mr. A. B. Atcorr amuses himself, at eighty-two, in writing his 
autobiography and in adding a new study to his house at Concord, 
the old one being now too small to contain his library. 

— Mr. Herpert Spencer has recovered his health, and report says 
that his visit to Egypt will result in his marriage to an American 
hy iress whom he first met at Cairo. 

—Captain Eaps, who has recently returned from Europe, says 
that the principal English engineers cordially approve his plan for 
a railway across the Isthmus, and that three prominent capitalists 
offered to guarantee that if the shares were offered to the English 
public, all the money necessary would be subscribed within a week. 
Captain Eaps told them he could not enter into any negotiations 
until his proposition to the United States governinent was definitely 
decided. That proposition is thatthe United States should guaran- 
tee two-thirds of the interest money at'six per cent. For this the 
government would have power to make the rates, and to place the 
tariff for Mexico and the United States lower than for any other 
country. Should the proposal he accepted, work could be com- 





menced in three months, and the pailway completed within four 


less the amount paid, and allow her 33000 a year, This, with the | years. 
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GENLCRAL JOSEPH B. CARR. 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY TUE NOTMAN Puotrograruio Company. 


has won a high reputation as an advocate, and is also 
known as an author. . He is a native of Ithaca, New 
York, and is about fifty-five years old. Judge FINcH was 
in 1880 appointed Judge of the Court of Appeals, and was 
re-appointed at the beginning of this year. 

The Hon. Ira DAVENPORT, the candidate for the posi- 
tion of Comptroller, was born in Steuben County in 1841. 
His father was a well-known philanthropist. He was 
elected to the New York State Senate in 1877, and was 
re-elected in 1879. 

The Hon. JAMES W. HusteED, the candidate for the posi- 
tion of State Treasurer, was born in Bedford, Westchester 
County, ou October 31, 1833. He was prepared for college 
at Bedford Academy, and was graduated from Yale Col- 
lege in 1854. He studied law with EDwarD WELLS, of 
Peekskill, and was admitted to the bar in 1857. He has 
been Superintendent of Schools, School Commissioner, 
Deputy-Superintendent of the Insurance Department, 
Harbor-Master, Deputy-Captain of the Port of New York, 
Judge-Advocate of the Seventh Brigade, N. Y.S. M., and 
Grand Master of Masons in the State of New York, in 
which he wears the jewel of the thirty-third degree; is 
now a Major-General of the Fifth Division N.G.S.N. Y. 
Mr. HUSTED has been a member of the Assembly since 
1269, and has filled many important positions in that 
body, of which he was Speaker in 1874, 1876, and 1878. 

The Hon. LESLIE W. RussELL, who is named for Attor- 
ney-General, is forty-one years of age, and a native of 
Canton, St. Lawrence County. When eighteen years old. 
he entered the office of HILL, CAGGER, & PORTER, in Al- 
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THE REPUBLICAN 
CANDIDATES. 

GENERAL JOSEPH B. Carr, 
who was nominated by the 
recent Republican Conven- 
tion for the position of Sec- 
retary of State of New York, 
was born at Albany August 
16, 1828, and wasedueated at 
Troy. When the war broke 
out he was commissioned 
as Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the Second New York Regi- 
ment, and a month later 
(May, 1860) became Colonel 
of the regiment. The Sec- 
ond Regiment was the first 
volunteer regiment to leave 
the State. In 1862 Gener- 
al CARR was made a Briga- 
dier-General. He bore a 
conspicuous part in all the 
battles of the Army of the 
Potomac, up to the final 
surrender of LEE, in April, 
1865. In March, 1865, Gen- 
eral CARR was made a Bre- 
vet Major-General, and was 
mustered out of service in 
September of that year. 
His residence is at Troy, where he is engaged in the manu- 
facture of chain-cable. 

The Hon. Francis MILEs FINCH, the candidate for Judge 


of the Court of Appeals, is a lawyer of great ability. He | 





THE HON. JAMES W. HUSTED. 
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bany, where he studied law for several years... He then 
removed to Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and completed his law 
studies in that city. He was about to be admitted-to the 
bar when the war broke out, and he enlisted.in the First 





THE HON. IRA DAVENPORT. 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY THE NOTMAN Puotoeraruio Company. 


"1 Wisconsin Regiment, of 
which he was Adjutant. 
His father dying at this 
time, he returned to his 
native place, and cared for 
his father’s family. At the 
age of twenty-seven he was 
elected to the Constitution- 
al Convention of 1867, be- 
ing the youngest member 
of that body. At the age 
of twenty-nine he was elect- 
ed District Attorney of St. 
Lawrence County. In 1877 
he was elected County 

| Judge, his term of office 

not expiring until 1883. In 
1878 Mr: RUSSELL was elect- 
ed a Regent of the Uni- 
versity. 

. General SILas SEYMOUR, 

, the candidate for State En- 
gineer, is fifty-five years 
old. He held the office of 
State Engineer and Survey- 
orin 1855 and 1856. He is 
known best from his con- 

_hection with. engineering 
works throughout the coun- 
try. For sixteen years he 
was Assistant. Engineer of 

the Erie Railway, and for many years was Consulting En- 
gineer of the Union Pacific road. He has also been identi- 
tied with the construction and équipment of the Lexington 
and Nashville, Mississippi and Obio, and other roads. 
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G2CUMENICAL METHODIST 
CONFERENCE, 
I. 

“Wuat’s hallowed ground?” asks the 

poet ; and answers: 
“*Tis what gives birth 
To sacred thoughts in souls of worth. 
Peace ! Independence! Truth! go forth 
Earth's compass round, 
And your high-priesthood shall make earth 
All ballowed ground.” 

These lines of CAMPBELL came to my mind 
with a fresh significance as I went to the 
City Road Chapel, in London, to attend the 
Methodist Conference, rightly called “ @cu- 
menical,” or universal. It is impossible not 
to feel there that one’s step is on hallowed 
ground. Had it been a mosque, the front 
yard would have been paved with the boots 
and shoes of those who had entered. Im- 
inediately in front, across the street, is Bun- 
hill Fields, holding the graves of many 
saints, among them one over which is sculp- 
tured the sleepiug form of BUNYAN. Bone 
Hill was the name given to the spot when 
the bones of the venerated men and women 
were carried thither; and it is a valley of 
bones that have renewed their life, and car- 
ried a hallowing influence around the earth. 
In it lie the remains of the mother of Meth- 
odism, SUSANNAH WESLEY. Her monument 
of Sicilian marble, fourteen feet in height, 
is in the frout ground of the City Road 
Chapel, where it was erected eleven years 
ago. It stands close to WESLEY’Ss house, a 
plain four-storied brick dwelling, in which 
he wep‘ to reside October 8, 1779. WESLEY 
once wrote to the surveyor of taxes: “I 
have two silver spoons at London, and two 
at Bristol. I shail not buy any more whilst 
80 many poor want bread.” He had not 
lived in this house more than two months 
when some thieves stole those spoons. And 
in the same month a fire broke out very 
near, which WESLEY believed was turned 
from his house by a change in the wind oc- 
curring while the family were on their 
knees. At the first cry of fire he instantly 
summoned them all to prayer. One may 
smile at this, but if JoHN WESLEY had not 
possessed such faith as that, Methodism 
might not have existed. 

On the staircase is WESLEY’s clock; but 
I would rather respect as a relic the alarm- 
clock with which he discovered the sleep 
he needed. Finding that he lay awake 
soine little time every night, he set his clock 
for six; still staying awake, he set it at 
earlier points, until the hour of four was 
reached. “After that, by the blessing of 
God, I waked no more.” There is no indi- 
cation of asceticism in the furniture. Per- 
haps in no other room of the Protestant 
world have so many heads been devoutly 
uncovered as in the little back room look- 
ing upon the chapel, where JOHN WESLEY 
died, with the words upon his lips, “ The 
best of all is, God is with us.” 

The body of JoHN WESLEY lay in state 
in this chapel for one day, aud (March 9, 
1791) was buried here. An old lady remem- 
bered his haying said, “I should like to be 
buried here, and on the morning of the res- 
urrection rise with all my children around 
me.” Dean STANLEY was once going through 
the grounds, and asked the old chapel-keep- 
er if the ground was consecrated. “ Yes,” 
was the reply. “By what bishop?” “It 
is consecrated by the deposition here of the 
dust of the servant of God JOHN WESLEY.” 
“A good answer,” said the Dean, from 
whose lips I heard the story as I give it. 
The “ children” of WEsLEY—who can num- 


ber them or mark their graves? Only the. 


eldest of thei are here beside him in this 
Westminster Abbey of Methodism. Behind 
the pulpit, set far out to give place to 
shrines more eloquent than any preacher, 
inay be seen their memorial tablets, carved 
with symbols, and in some cases with por- 
traits in relief. The memorial of ADAM 
CLARKE shows an eagle, with two scrolls, 
one in Hebrew, the other in Greek. On 
that of Tuomas CokE is seen a negro point- 
ing to the words, “Ethiopia shall soon 
stretch out her hands unto God.” The me- 
morial of CHARLES WESLEY is adorned with 
sacramental symbols, lyre, aud an open vol- 
ume inscribed, ‘God buries His workmen, 
but carries on His work.” That of JoHn 
WESLEY has a globe exhibiting parts of Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, and America; it is sup- 
ported by four books—Bible, Liturgy, and 
WESLEY’s “Sermons” and “ Minutes.” There 
are also a shepherd’s crook, a winged trump- 
et, and, above, a white cloud radiating beams 
of light. 

It was not far from this spot that WEs- 
LEY and WHITEFIELD used to preach in the 
open air. They then bought an old desert- 
ed foundry, which was for thirty-eight years 
the head-quarters of Methodism. They 
then secured this place, and the foundation- 
stone was laid by WESLEY April 21, 1777. 
Though it was a wet day, the multitude was 
such that he could hardly get through with 
the ceremony. The chapel was opened by 
WESLEY on November 1, 1778. That may 





be regarded as the date of the severance of 
the Wesleyau movement from the Church 
of England. Yet down to 1820 no one not 
episcopally ordained was allowed to officiate 
in the reading-desk or within the rail. The 
liturgy was, and is, retained. ‘To this day 
the City Road Chapel is the head-quarters 
of Wesleyan Conservatism. Here longer 
than elsewhere prevailed the rule of sep- 
arating the sexes in church. I observed in 
the Ecumenical Conference a strong-browed 
man who imust have had curious reflections 
on the scene before him. It was the Rev. 
WILLIAM GRIFFITHS, who thirty-two years 
ago was one of three who in this same 
place were tried and expelled the Wesleyan 
body. Their offense was agitating for lay 
representation. That expulsion cost the 
Wesleyan body sixty thousaud members. 
The expulsion took place under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. Dr. OsBoRNE, President of 
the Wesleyan body, who now sits here be- 
side twenty-two representatives of the free 
churches he exiled, aud beside a large num- 
ber of lay delegates such as then filled his 
dear old conservative soul with terror. 

When JOHN WESLEY was buried, the offi- 
ciating minister, JOHN RICHARDSON, made 
the first modification of the liturgy ever 
known at the City Road Chapel. He read, 
“Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty 
God to take unto Himself the soul of our 
dear father.” At these last words a loud 
wail of grief burst from the heart of the as- 
sembled multitude. On the 7th of Septem- 
ber, somewhat over ninety years later, 1600 
of those who revere WESLEY as their father 
assembled in this chapel, beside his stone- 
incased remains, to listen to a sermon by 
his most eloquent son now living, the ven- 
erable Bishop Simpson. For ninety minutes 
this old man eloquent—whose face aureoled 
with silvery hair beamed with blended in- 
tellect, piety, and happiness—held the vast 
crowd spell-bound with his scholarly review 
of the significant history of the people called 
Methodists. It was one of the most impress- 
ive and picturesque occasions and scenes 
ever known in England; yet the daily pa- 
pers of London gave less than half as much 
space to it as they did to the provincial 
races. 

The disgracefully inadequate attention 
which the London press bas paid to the 
(Ecumenical Conference, and to the power- 
ful discourses which for several Sundays its 
foreign delegates have been giving in Lon- 
don and its suburbs, must have been sadly 
significant to the representatives from Amer- 
ica. It must have impressed upon them, 
more even than the unsatisfactory statistics 
which their English brethren had to pre- 
sent, the fact that Methodism is on the de- 
cline in this country. This may be partly 
ascribed to the divisions of the Wesleyan 
body in England. It is divided into seven 
organizations, which co-operate very little, 
and have never in many years come so near 
together as in this great Conference. In 
part also it may be ascribed to the absence 
of any episcopal supervisors, the office of 
bishops being but feebly represented by the 
“chairmen of districts” in Great Britain. 
But the radical cause of the decline of Meth- 
odism as a power in this country is its over- 
near relation to the Established Church. 
JOHN WESLEY was one of the greatest or- 
ganizers and administrators the world has 
ever seen, and well merits MACAULAY’s com- 
parison of him with RICHELIEU. But as 
the fable relates of Siegfried that when he 
bathed in the dragon’s blood, which render- 
ed him invulnerable, a leaf fell on his back 
and left there the unbathed spot where he 
was at last wounded to the death, so it may 
be said of WESLEY that his extreme loyalty 
to the Established Church has proved the 
weakness of Methodism in England. To 
the last his clerical gown clung to him; in 
it he was buried ; and it adheres to his risen 
body. English Methodism is not far enough 
from the Church of England to share the 
forces of Dissent; it is not near enough to 
share the forces of Conformity. It is sink- 
ing between the two. The degree to which 
it is overshadowed by the Church is repre- 
sented in an English proverb—that a car- 
riage never remains in a Wesleyan family 
three generations. Wheu a Methodist fam- 
ily grows rich enough to lave a carriage, 
it carries the younger members thereof to 
Church. 

The Rev. Dr. Tirrany, of New York, in a 
vigorous speech before a meeting gathered 
in Exeter Halil, after speaking of the flour- 
ishing finances of American Methodism, said, 
“Tt was the glory of Christ’s Gospel that the 
poor had that Gospel preached to them; but 
the fact is that when our Gospel is preached 
to the poor, and they live by the rules of 
Methodism, they don’t remain poor—they 
become rich.” The crowd of small trades- 
men before him applauded this, but it was 
with sad faces. They knew well that in 
England when Methodists become rich, 
they generally cease to be Methodists. And 
how can it be otherwise? The apparent 
decline of Methodism corresponds with an 





increase of non-apparent Methodism. JOHN 
WESLEY predicted that he and his move- 
ment would either be expelled from the 
English Church, or they would leaven the 
whole body. They were never formally 
expelled, and they did leaven the Church; 
so that to-day there are many clergymen 
throughout the country who preach with 
fervor the spiritual doctrines he so much 
cherished, and in which those who are 
brought up under his influence can find a 
congenial home. In England every step 
upward in the social scale brings a family 
into contact with Church people, and into 
relation with the Establishment as a na- 
tional institution. They find in the Eng- 
lish Church the same liturgy as that to 
which they are accustomed in their pater- 
nal Wesleyan chapels. The doctrines are 
the same. There is no Wesleyan preacher 
who would venture to tell them that they 
can not be as good and spiritual in the 
Church as in the chapel. They have not, 
like otber Dissenters, any political tradi- 
tions against the union of church and state. 
Methodism must therefore look to other 
than English fields for its great harvests. 

The difference between the English and 
American Methodists, as disclosed in this 
Conference, is marked. Even physically 
and personally the representatives from the 
United States are a much finer class of men. 
Their manner is that of men who have none 
above them, and do not know what it is to 
be snubbed. There is a submissive, sat-upon 
look about the English delegates, and they 
sit in silent wonder at the frank and bold 
way in which the Americans challenge what 
they do not like. On one occasion the Busi- 
ness Committee made an arrangement for 
the conduct of business, aud reported it. 
Dr. BucKLEY, of New York, challenged its 
wisdom with a vigorous speech, and Dr. 'l'1r- 
FANY rose against it with a point of order. 
The English chairman of the day, the Rev. 
Mr. STaAcEY, paid little deference to Dr. 
BUCKLEY, and—throngh sheer bewilder- 
ment, I think—put the motion without no- 
ticing TIFFANY’s point of order. After the 
motion was carried Dr. TIFFANY arose, and 
with inimitable grace said: “ Mr.Chairman, 
I wish to offer an apology. You have such 
a different way of transacting business in 
this country from any known in ours that I 
hope to be excused. I was under an impres- 
sion that a point of order, opportunely raised 
and politely put, was always received by the 
chair.” Here there were murmurs of “ Hear! 
hear!” from the English delegates; and the 
confused chairman had to apologize to 
TIFFANY. An eminent English Wesleyan 
preacher told me that the chairman’s con- 
fusion arose, no doubt, from the fact that— 
though he is President of the New Connec- 
tion—he never imagined that any one could 
possibly attempt to set aside the recom- 
mendation of a committee. 

On a certain day two laymen—one Eng- 
lish, the other American—were put forward 
to introduce in addresses of twenty minutes 
each the subject of “ Lay Preaching.” One 
of these was a member of Parliament (SHEP- 
HERD ALLEN), the other the Hon. Mr. WHITE, 
of Pittsburgh. The difference between the 
performances of the two men was very strik- 
ing. The English Commoner spoke, in a mo- 
notonous, lugubrious tone, a string of pious 
platitudes; the American made the house 
ring with his telling points, and kept the 
crowd in alternate laughter and cries of ap- 
proval by his humor and clear statement of 
novel points. 

There was a different chairman every day, 
and among all who presided Bishop PEcK 
earried off the palm. The Conference had 
adopted rigid regulations for its constitu- 
tion and the conduct of business, and among 
these was a rule that each subject should be 
introduced by an essay of twenty minutes, 
followed by an invited address of twenty 
minutes, and that for the rest of that par- 
ticular session each voluntary speaker 
should have tive minutes. Bishop PECK 
had a table-bell beside him which he struck 
with terrible punctuality. But when he 
did so it was always with some good-hu- 
mored and appropriate remark which took 
away the sting of the enforced silence. One 
essay which he had to cut short was a re- 
markably fine one by the Rev. W. ARTHUR, 
on “ Methodism, a Power of Purifying and 
Elevating Society.” Mr. ARTHUR is the 
ablest and most scholarly Wesleyan in Eu- 
rope, and his essay sustained his high repu- 
tation. Bishop Peck said no one could 
know how it hurt him to touch the bell, but 
happily they would all have an opportunity 
of reading the entire essay in print. The 
next occasion in which the bishop’s bell had 
to be touched was one which was still more 
grievous to the assembly. A remarkably 
dark African from North Carolina, the Rev. 
Mr. PRICE, was making a speech more effect- 
ive than any which I heard during the Con- 
ference. Nothing could exceed the literary 
tinish, the wit, and felicitous expression of 
the extempore speech which came through 





the musical voice of this negro, The as- 


sembly was thrown into a sort of ecstasy by 
it. When the bell sounded he instantly sat 
down—like Mr. ARTHUR, stoppiug in the 
middle of a sentence. ‘There were cries of 
“Goon!” Bishop PECK said, “ Our brother 
has grand good sense, and I know he will 
not go on.” A motion was offered by an 
aged English delegate that further time 
should be allowed this speaker; but the 
bishop said the Conference must be patient 
under the laws it had made for itself, and 
he could not put the motion. 

The speech of this colored man was fol- 
lowed by something more impressive than 
his peroration could have been. The Rev. 
Dr. MARSHALL, of Vicksburg, rose, and after 
an admirable little speech on the love which 
he and his white brethren of the South 
had always felt for the colored people— 
whom they had never neglected—turned 
around and greeted Mr. PRICE in the name 
of the Southern delegates, and shook him 
warmly by the hand. In front of the negro 
sculptured on the tablet of the great mis- 
sionary THOMAS COKE, already described, 
one could see here a remarkably fine group 
of negroes, and listen to speeches from them 
by no means inferior to others by their 
white friends. During one day the colored 
Bishop PayNE of Baltimore presided, and 
with a perfect dignity. Some thought him 
the best chairman they had ever known. 
At Exeter Hall this bishop was received 
with long-continued plaudits, and his ac- 
count of Methodism among the Africans was 
one of the finest specimens of graphic de- 
scription I have heard. 

An aged and very tall colored woman, 
styled “Sister Smiru, the Evangelist,” is a 
constant attendant at the Conference. She 
is especially noticeable as the Only person 
present who wears the old-fashioned Meth- 
odist or half-Quaker bonnet. 

MoncureE D. Conway. 


(Begun in Harpgr’s WerKey No. 1251, Vel. XXIV.) 
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CHAPTER XXXVI.—( Continued.) 
ROVING SHOTS. 


For behold on the following day there 
were puffs of smoke in the breezy distance, 
and far away sounds of feeble pops, such as 
a little boy makes with a fox-glove! Now 
this was General Punk in pursuit of the Col- 
onel’s grouse, which had not behaved well, 
but maintained an ungrateful attitude. 
From first to last they could scarcely have 
cost anything under a guinea apiece; and 
their duty was to get up at the proper dis- 
tance, and tumble down again, when the 
gun went off. But, instead of that, what 
they did was this: no sooner did they see a 


-man half a mile avy he@very man, per- 
haps, to whom (aft idence and their 
parents) they owed eveP¥abIng—-than away 


they went, like a flight of stars shooting 
upon the horizon, instead of being shot. 
And the one or two that did have the man- 
ners to lie decently never fell at all when 
they were shot at, but appeared to receive 
no more injury from Jead than a patient 
does from pills, at which he shakes his head 
externally. 

This might have been explained very nat- 
urally if none but General Punk had shot at 
them. But when Mr. Short, who was a first- 
rate marksinan, had fired three times with- 
out bagging a feather, and the Colonel, who 
was also tolerably straight, had banged more 
than once with no better result, Nous, who 
had done his very utmost, came with the 
young lemon setter, who had listened to his 
orders, and sat down, and looked at the four 
gentlemen, General Punk, Colonel West- 
combe, and Jack, and his own valued mas- 
ter, with a gaze of sad inquiry. ‘There was 
no contempt in it, or at any rate not much, 
for he had known such things occur before ; 
and he was not a cynical dog, but capable 
of much indulgence to human errors. His 
beautiful brown eyes simply said: “ Well, 
gentlemen, you have done very badly. Per- 
haps you sat up too late last night. But do 
try to pull yourselves together, or else you 
will rnin this young dog here, who is out for 
the first time, and has not had my experi- 
ence.” 

“Tl tell you what it is,” said Mr. Short, 
“John Sage is at the bottom of all this. 
Westcombe, you put the grouse under his 
care, and he has nade them as wary as him- 
self. John can bag things; but who could 
bag him?” 

*Passon be so peart,” answered old John, 
witha grin; “I’ve’a knowed’un bag a man, 
and let ’un goo out of the bag.” 

“Well done, John!” exclaimed the Colonel, 
with a laugh. “Short, you'd better let old 
Jolu alone, till sunday. Come, gentlemen, 
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I can see our luncheon on the hill, and Miss 
Touchwood come to enliven it. Let us 
have it, and then put our barrels straighter. 
Jack, you have not had one shot yet.” 

“Tis better to have shot, and missed, than 
never to have shot at all,” said the vicar, 
with a knowing glance at his young com- 
panion. “ Jack, you are in the dumps to-day. 
And, General, even you, on your pony, have 
pot brought so much as a hat down.” 

“J never shoot at hats, without heads in- 
side them,” said the General; and again the 
parson got the worst of his wit. 

But after luncheon, as usually happens, a 
different state of things set in. Julia was 
there, with sparkling eyes, brighter than 
the Colonel’s best Champagne; and most 
radiant she showed herself to every one but 
Jack, whom she treated with a dignified re- 
serve. Then they laid out their plan for 
the afternoon, to shoot in two divisions; for 
a brace of old pointers had come with the 
fuod. Colonel Westcombe and Mr. Short 
were to go in one direction, while the Gen- 
eral and Jack, with old John to help them, 
were to follow up a mark, and take the like- 
liest places, toward the eastern boundary of 
the moors, where they might find partridges 
as well as grouse, for the day of St. Giles was 
with them. 

As it happened, the course of the sport 
led this division of the party toward Chris- 
towell; and the General, with John Sage to 
load his gun and lead the gray pony when 
needful, parted company for some time with 
young Westeombe, who had hit upon a fam- 
ily of wild-ducks, and went after them down 
amarshy glade. 

“Sage, who lives in yonder cottage in 
the hollow ?” asked General Punk, pointing 
down to Larks’s Cot. “What a lovely 
place! Have they got any beer? My throat 
is quite parched, and I have had enough of 
shooting. The road is not so very bad. 
I shall just ride down. They will not re- 
fuse a tired man a glass of ale, I dare say. 
The good folk about here are alway hos- 
pitable.” 

“The gentleman as liveth there be zum- 
mut of a rum ’un, and kapeth volk out of’s 
pramishes mainly. But he be a girt friend 
of Passon Shart; and if so be you spakes 
the name of Passon, he’ll not denai thee 
zummut to wash down the pillum. Cappen 
Larks be the name of ’un.” 

“Very well; then you stop here, my 
man,” said the General, handing his gun to 
John, “ for fear of our losing Mr. Westcombe 
altogether. And when you have let him 
know where we are, you can come, and lead 
my pony up the hill again.” 

Mr. Arthur was aware that his friend 
Short had been asked to join the shooting 
party; and as the west wind brought the 
sound of fowling-pieces, he thought it not 
unlikely that.the parson might come down 
from the moor for a glass of his cider. To 
meet this chance he begirt himself to a 
troublesome task of pruning, to take out a 
thicket of dead wood from an ancient and 
thoroughly crabbed apple-tree—a stern ab- 
original of the place, unshapely, uncouth, un- 
genial, standing out with snags and tatters, 
yet knuckled here and there with clumps of 
fruit as thick as a pile of toad-stools. Nev- 
ertheless there was no. such apple on the 

place to bring out and tarten up the flavor 
of the gentle ones in cider—as a vein of ad- 
versity braces and brightens the mellowness 
of the genial mind. Therefore, and for the 
sake of contrast with the cones of shapely 
culture round it, the Captain spared this an- 
Cent crab, and let it follow its own bent. 

Working upon his light double ladder 
here, and taking out the dead wood with a 
little curved saw, he commanded the view 
ofthe track from the downs, which scarcely 
deserved to be called a road. And present- 
ly he espied a figure, which clearly was not 
Mr. Short's, coming slowly down the hill 

{pon a fat gray pony. “A soldier, as sure 

as I'm alive,” thought the Captain ; “I seem 

‘o know that peculiar seat. But he looks 

‘ery feeble, and in trouble. I must go and 

help him.” : 

Getting down from his ladder, he unlock- 
a little spiked gate in the fence and. went 
‘© weet the stranger. The General was in 
linger, for the steepness of the hill had 
jutted his weak leg, and he could scarcely 
“ep the saddle; while the old gray pony, 
“ho had a will of his own, was threatening 
‘make a rush of it. Then the Captain 
= up and took him by the head, and the 
res Man, tired, and trembling, and in agony, 
‘a forward, and rested on the other’s shoul- 
“ Mr. Arthur supported him, and looked 
“ing him, and told him to rest himself there 
sie . hile. “God bless me!” cried the Gen- 
“s" who are you? If my name is Punk, 
“au swear that yours is Pole.” 


ed 











CHAPTER XXXVIL. 
THE WAY THE CAT JUMPS. 


Ps behavior of a man who has long been 
fe ‘ta cloud,” when he finds that cloud 
en, depends very much upon his con- 











stitution; and his constitution is made up 
of a quantity of constituents. Toward the 
milder and larger half of life the mind be- 
gins to work on its own account, and to seek 
its own wages, after a generation of steady 
discipline and useful reverence. Disturb- 
ing influences (such as universal brother- 
hood, dread of illiberality, the worship of 
women, and nature, and the like, and the 
dreams of perfection, as illusive as herself) 
settle down into a wholesome desire to do 
one’s best, and then be done with it. But 
there still remains the tender love of the 
few who are better to him than life. 

Captain Larks had never set up to be a 
man of extraordinary largeness. He could 
not abstract himself into great thoughts, 
and soar in a circumference far above his 
head. He liked his little jobs, and stuck 
very close to them, and was vexed when 
they did not turn out well. And the stir 
of little interests kept him fresh, and sweet 
to mankind, and manly. 

“You are tired, and weak, and in pain,” 
he said to the old man who had discovered 
him. “My cottage is alittle way down this 
lane. Come and rest there, until you feel 
well again.” : 

“But you don’t mean to tell me that you 
are not Pole!” the General replied, as he 
yielded gladly to the strung man’s aid and 
guidance. 

“My name is Pole. And I take you to 
be the General Punk under whom I had 
the honor— ‘Fire and Punk’ was your pet 
name, sir.” 

“So it was—so it was,” the old man an- 
swered ; “and I wish it was still, Pole—I 
wish it was still. Ah, those were the days 
it was life to livein! But you—” 

‘*Consider me as one you have never seen 
before, and yet who is only too glad to have 
the chance of dving you the smallest serv- 
ice.” 

General Punk was in too much pain to 
care to talk of any one except himself. And 
he graciously submitted to be led down the 
hill, and taken off his pony by careful hands, 
and helped into the cool and shadowy cot- 
tage. “What a delightful nook!” he said. 
“Take care of my leg, my dear young lady. 
Ah, I see by your smile that I need not tell 
you. Now don’t begin supposing that I 
have got the gout. Nosuchluck. It is ten 
times worse. Not that I-mean to take the 
smallest notice of it. Half an hour’s rest 
will quite set me up again. Now what is 
your name, my pretty dear? An old man 
may take liberties, you know.” 

“My name is Rose Arthur, sir,” she said, 
“and [hope to have the pleasure of helping 
you a little.” 

“You have done that already, and more 
than a little. You seem to feel everything, 
as if you had got it. But I must svon be 
off, or I shall lose my dinner.” 

“It is not to be thought of,” said the Cap- 
tain, coming forward; “you must submit to 
our rough fare. To attempt to ride ten or 
twelve miles as you are is utterly out of 
the question. I know what an old wound 
is when jarred. Rest and covluess are the 
only things for it. Here you are, and here 
you must be satistied tostop. We will send 
up @ message to the gamekeeper.” 

The General vowed that he would not 
have it so, and got up to prove his activity. 
But all that he took by the movement was a 
thrill of pain, a stagger, and a biting of the 
lips, because he was too good to swear in the 
presence of a lady. “I can’t bear to trou- 
ble you,” was all that he could say, for his 
bad leg began to get worse very fast. 

Now this. was a difficult position for all 
three—the General, the Colonel, and the 
Captain—as well as for younger people 
whose affairs were involved in what might 
come of it.. The worst.case of all was the 
General's, because he could not get. away 
from it, and was driven by the irony of facts 
to shout for a man disgraced out of the army. 
No one could lift him except this man, for 
the General was heavy toward the centre 
of his system, and he wanted a good deal of 
lifting and refreshment whenever Dr. Per- 
peraps had poked at him. 

Colonel Westcombe also felt the urgency 
of things. Here was a guest of his by right 
driven by. the force of circumstances into 
alien shelter. He felt it his duty to follow 
him up, and see that he was treated proper- 
ly. But how could he do so, against the 
broad fact that he was not wanted over 
there? “My dear,” he said, quietly, to Miss 
‘Touchwood, “you are very young, but you 
know much more of the ways of the present 
world than I do. | It happens that I can not 
well go over now, through peculiar circuni- 
stances, with which I will not trouble you.” 

“]T know that there is a maze of mystery 
among them,” answered Julia, who was 
generous, and by no meaus always spite- 
ful; “but, Uncle John, they are to be pitied, 
not condemned, until people get to the bot- 
tom of it. Write a kind letter, an exceed- 
ingly kind letter, to General Punk, congratu- 
lating him upon kaving fallen upon his legs 
—no, that might seem too personal—upou 





being thus among good Samaritans; and 
say you will only be too happy to send the 
carriage with the soft linings for him as 
soon as the doctor lets him up.” 

“T think that would be rude,” replied 
Colonel Westcombe; “not to him, I mean, 
but to hisentertainer. You are right about 
writing a letter, my dear; but it must not 
be to the General. It must be to poor Pole 
himself.” 

“Pole! Who is he?” the young lady 
asked. “How many aliases has he got? 
There must be some very great secret some- 
where. Uncle John, shall we ever under- 
stand it ?” 

“ Perhaps not,” replied the Colonel, with 
a smile at her quick manner; “and if so, it 
will be a little lesson to us to attend to our 
own business.” : 

“T can not regard it from that point of 
view with any satisfaction. Because it ap- 
pears to me so wrong and so dishonest to 
get into society under false pretenses. The 
thing of all others that annoys me most is 
that my own mother, who has never been 
taught to bridle her curiosity, sits down be- 
fore that mysterious man as if she quite 
feared to say ‘How do you do? because 
the question might seem inquisitive. And 
then our poor Dicky is afraid of him too. 
In the name of the Seven Wonders, who is 
the man? I am sure, by your face, that 
you know. Now tell me, or I won’t say a 
single word all dinner-time to-day.” 

“You never would punish both us and 
yourself to that extreme, dear Julia. Your 
nature is to talk, and you can not help it. 
But if other people don’t want to talk, what 
right have we to force them ?” ; 

Captain Larks, on the other hand, as ev- 
ery man has his own regard, felt most strong- 
ly that of all this trouble the worst part fell 
on his own shoulders. He was under no debt 
of friendship whatever to General Punk, 
thus forced upon him, and to have his little 
cottage thus again invaded was a trial to 
even his serenity. “ Iknow what old Punk 
is,” he said to himself; “ and I never shall 
forget how he scowled at me upon the sad- 
dest occasion iv all my life. He was bound 
to do so, by his own ideas, and by those I 
must measure him. But how differently 
Westcombe looked at me! There are times 
in one’s life when the value of it hangs upon 
a single gaze. I must do my best for this 
man, of course. But it will not “be from 
gratitude.” 

It was not the trouble to his little house- 
hold that vexed him—although that was no 
trifle—nor even the untimeliness of the vc- 
currence, just when his own affairs were 
pressing; but what disturbed him clnetly 
was the difficulty about Colonel Westcombe. 
There are some few men, come across at far 
and casual intervals, whom we grieve to 
have never met at the age when there was 
friendship. It is not for their fame, or 
deeds, or virtues, that we long to kuow 
them, but because there is something in 
them heart akin to our own hearts. We 
care not What their views may be in poli- 
tics, in literature, or any of the transient 
fancies of the day ; but we say to ourselves, 
“ Here is a man whom we must have loved, 
if we had only had the luck.” And then 
we sigh that it is now too late, and fall back 


‘upon our old acquaintance. 


However, it is a very ill wind that blows 
no good to any one. And although young 
Westcombe was abashed at tirst by this sud- 
den turn of things, and obliged to keep sad- 
ly in the background—wherein he found a 
big black tor to sit upon, and watch the 
smoke whose lower breath had gone into 
the General’s sick-broth—before very long 
things turned up so that he could come in 
for his own share of them. 

Partly, no doubt, this was owing, as it 
generally is, to diligent exertions of his 
own. ‘For he ventured to call, without vio- 
lent intrusion, upon Dr. Perperaps, because 
he was in a condition of throat which loud- 
ly demanded liquorice. ‘ You must be very 
careful,” said the doctor. ‘ Breathe just a 
little hard. Thank you, sir, thank you. As 
yet there is nothing to arouse solicitude. 
But we must not rest content with such a 
condition of the tonsils. The trachea also 
shows premonitory symptoms. The earliest 


indications of searlet— But I will avoid 


language that might make you perhaps sus- 
ceptive. My dear young sir, I would en- 
treat you to abstract your mind from dis- 
quietude. This little instrument proclaims 
to me that all is not quite right just here.” 
The doctor tapped his waistcoat over sever- 
al parts, for fear of hitting the wrong one. 
“Tt is well that you have applied to me in 
this early stage. Has there been anything, 
anything external, to set up casual phlo- 
gitis ?” 

“T borrowed some very bad tobacco last 
night from an old man of ours whom I met 
upon the moor, and while I was thanking 
him I swallowed a strong whiff.” 

“You should have consulted me at once, 
my dear sir. But I trust sincerely that it 
is not too late. You require an emultient, 








then a sedative, and after that a due course 
of tonics. Spotty,my dear,make up No. 77.” 

Established thus upon a course of medi- 
cine, all of which followed the course of the 
river, Jack Westcombe found himself upon 
a healthy road to get near his darling Rose 
once more. Youths of the present day, who 
dash headlong over every obstacle betwixt 
them and their loves—when assured that 
the money-bag is on the right side of it— 
never would put up with snch little items of 
scruples as stopped Jack Westcombe. And 
even he was inclined at last to push aside 
punctilio, as he found the season passing, 
and his love no further forward. And, 
as usual, fairer aid appeared, and seduced 
him into sidelong tricks. Sporetta hated 
Julia Touchwood, who had snubbed her no- 
bly ; and she knew that Julia had a weak- 
ness for the son of her dear godfather. 

[TO BB OCONTINUED.} 





FLETCHER URLING HARPER. 


FLETCHER URLING HARPER has left be- 
hind him many pleasant recollections and 
many sad regrets. His cheerful voice and 
mauner, his love for art and artists, his fond- 
ness for conversation, his active interest in 
politics, made him a wide circle of friends 
in every part of the country. He was ac- 
quainted with many noted politicians and 
public men among us. He knew no dif- 
ferences among men, and talked as famil- 
iarly and pleasantly with the least known 
and obscure, with the laborer and the poor 
workman, as with the President or Senater. 
His ready wit and pleasant jokes, his cheer- 
ful voice and smile, were at the service of 
every one. Yet he had long suffered from ill 
health, and bore patiently pains and anxie- 
ties that would have brought to other men 
only gloom and melancholy. 

Many traits of his character he inherited 
from his grandfather, FLETCHER HARPER. 
He had the same fondness for jest and joke, 
the same firmness in bearing pain and sick- 
ness. It was the peculiarity of FLETCHER 
HARPER senior that he was never shaken 
from his purpose by any of the common 
impulses, such as the hope of gain, of popu- 
larity, or of personal profit. He was a Re- 
publican so sincere that he never yielded 
in the least to the siren voices that seduce 
so maby of our public men. His strong in- 
tellect repelled them with ease. He would 
never mingle with the dishonest aud the 
untrue because they were successful, and he 
remained always simply plain Republican, 
the friend of education, the man of the peo- 
ple. His grandson inherited his: Repubiic- 
anism, aud much of his humorous, witty turn 
of mind. He was always aun affectionate 
husband, father, aud friend. 

It was in his love for the tine arts. that 
FLETCHER URLING HARPER found one of his 
chief sources of enjoyment. He delighted 
to cultivate American art, to encourage the 
young painter and musician. Passionately 
fond of music, he possessed a rare talent for 
improvisation, and was accustomed to sit for 
hours at the piano, playing the airs that 
rose spontaneously in his mind. His memo- 
ry will loug remain cherished fondly by his 
friends and his family. 





THE HON. NELSON W. ALDRICH. 


THE Hon, NELSON WILMARTH ALDRICH, 
who has been elected United States Senator 
from Rhode Island, to succeed General 
BURNSIDE, was born at Foster, in that State, 
November 6, 1841. He-is therefore not quite 
forty years old, and will be the youngest 
member in the United States Senate. Mr. 
ALDRICH was educated at the. common 
rschools in Killingly, Counecticut, and at 
the Providence Conference Seminary at East 
Greenwich, Rhode Island. Leaving the lat- 
ter insiitution in 1857, he went to Provi- 
dence, and entered upon a successful mer- 
cantile career. Mr. ALDRICH began his po- 
litical life in 1869, being that year elected as 
a Common: Councilman, and serving until 
1875. He was President of the Council 
from 1871 to 1873. In 1875 he was chosen a 
member of the Rhode Island House of Re- 
presentatives, and in 1876 served as Speaker 
of that body. In 1878 he was elected as a 
member of the Forty-fifth Congress, to suc- 
ceed BENJAMIN T. EAMEs, receiving 59638 
votes, against 1332 for THoMas Davis, Dem- 
ocrat, and 627 for LycurGuUs SAYLEs, Na- 
tional. He was re-elected in 1880 by the 
largest vote ever cast for a Representative 
in his district, receiving 9508 votes, to 5587 
for Isaac LAWRENCE, Democrat, 159 for 
HENRY CRAM, Greenback, and 10 scattering. 

Mr. ALDRICH has oceupied many important 
public positions in the city of Providence, and 
is held in high esteem by his fellow-citizens. 
In 1866 he became a Freemason, and has held 
varivus offices in that fraternity. He is 
now Grand Commander of the Grand Com- 
mandery of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
Knights Templar. 
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GRANDPA AND GRANDMA. 

Granvra in his cradle lies: golden hair and soft blue 
eyes; 

Dimples twinkling here and there in his little face 
so fair. 

A dainty, darling Grandpa he, sweet as baby boy can 
be. 


Grandpa walked alone to-day—timid, trembling all 
the way; 

Crowing when his walk was done, and the first grand 
victory won. 

Happy little Grandpa he, growing fast a man to be, 


Grandpa is a scholar next, o’er “ Rule of Three” and 
fractions vexed, 

Then—oh, very sad to say—a truant, leaving books 
for play. 

Careless little Grandpa he, merry a» a rogue can be. 


Grandpa to a party goes, meets Grandma, sweet as 





any rose; zi 
Shyly sit they side by side, conversation vainly tried. 
Bashful little Grandpa he, as any little beau would be 


Grandpa soon his jacket doffs, and at ‘‘ youngsters” 
grandly scoffs; 

Boasts a cane and “ stove-pipe” hat; sets Grandma's 
heart a-pitapat, 

Until at last “engaged” is he, prond as lover e’er 
can be. 


Grandpa, Grandina, glad together, have their joyous 
summer weather. 

Summer o’er, down hill they go, dear old heads as 
white as snow, 

Children clinging lovingly to Grandma's neck and 
Grandpa's knee. 


Grandpa, ‘neath life’s winter skies, daily walks with 
dimining eye, 

Wrinkles gathering day by day where the dimples 
used to play. 

Grandpa, Grandma, side by side, faithful whatsoe’er 
betide. 





(Begun in Harver’s Werkiy No. 1288.) 
FOR CASH ONLY. 
By JAMES PAYN, 

Avtruor or “ Frow. Exite,” “Unper One Roor,” 


“Wattrr’s Worn,” * Wox—not Woorp,” 
“ Wuar He Cost Her,” rte. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
LOVERS “A LA MODE.” 


CONSIDERING that Miss Mildred had been 
admonished not to keep her visitor waiting, 
and also that he had the reputation of being 
her suitor, ever if he was not- aviwaiiy en- 
gaged to her, she evinced no great alacrity 
to seek his presence. For some moments 
after the servant who had announced his ar- 
rival had left the room she remained with 
her hands clasped before her, and wearing 
an expression very different from that calm 
repose so much recommended (in company 
with “the Vere-de-Vere” hat) to young la- 
dies of fashion. The news that had just 
been confided to her, should it turn out to 
be true, wight alter, she felt, the whole tenor 
of her future existence. A hope that had 
at one time thrilled her very being with 
joy, and which had been somewhat rudely 
snatched away, was once more re-awakened 
within her; but it was dangerous to enter- 
tain it, even in secret, and difficulties lay in 
the way which to a less resolute nature 
would have seemed gigantic. To a frank 
one, indeed, they would have seemed insur-: 
mountable; but Mildred’s nature was not 
frank, or rather her mental training had so 
imbued her with conventionality and afiecta- 
tien that duplicity—which is the next step 
to them—was easy. To affect a virtue 
though she had it not would indeed have 
been beyond her powers; but a more diffi- 
cult feat was within her compass: she could 
conceal a passion that enthralled her, and 
simulate it where it did not exist. 

For a minute or two her brow was weighty 
with care, her eyes full of pain and dread; 
bat as she took a flower from a vase and 
placed it in her hair, and cast a last look in 
the glass as she left the room, it retlected 
all that she would have it. A beautiful 
girl, not indeed aglow to meet her lover, for 
she was very pale, but with an expression 
of pleased expectation that might have sat- 
isfied a more exacting swain than he who 
Was awaiting her. 

As she entered the drawing-room she cast 
# comprehensive glance around it, that in- 
cluded not only its tenant, but the windows, 
and when the young gentleman opened his 
arms (which it was clear was expected of 
him), she threw herself into them with all 
the confidence and élan of a swimmer taking 
a header. 

“TI thought you would never come, Frank. 
Take care, there’s the gardener. Howis your 
father ?” 

As it happened, there was no gardener; 
but Mr. Frank Farrer, who thought there 
Was, sprang away from the young lady with 
great alacrity, and plumped into a chair, 
with his back to the window, in such con- 
fusion of mind that he forgot to make any 


reply to this kind inquiry after his parent’s | 


health. 
“Did you come over on the mare, or Tito?” 
inquired Mildred, seating herself beside him. 
“On Tito,” replied the young gentleman. 
“Dear me! is he goue ?” he whispered, wip- 
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ing his scarlet face with his pocket-handker- 
chief. He was unscientific, and had no con- 
fidence in glass as a non-conductor of sound, 
and he was exceedingly sensitive to ridicule. 

“He is there still, but he didn’t see us,” 


| observed Mildred, unblushingly. If the 


means excuse the énd, she was justified in 
the tarradiddle, for her cbject was to keep 
Mr. Frank Farrer at a distance. She had 
encouraged his attentions hitherto, and was 
prepared to endure them still if it should 
be necessary, but they had suddenly become 
very unwelcome. Her kisses, alas! were of 
that sort “ by hopeless fancy framed on lips 
that were for others” (or one other), and 
Frank had only received .a base imitation 
of the current coin of love,no more like the 
genuine article than the “ kisses” in a pas- 
try-cook’s shop; but now that the “ fancy” 
might not prove so “ liopeless,” she even 
grudged him these. 

Yet he was by no meaus one to inspire the 
gentler sex with repugnance. On horse- 
back, indeed, Mr. Frank Farrer looked the 
very model of a gentleman, or, at all events, 
of a gentleman rider. On Tito or “the 


; mare” he was at home, and if the world (be- 


yond that of the hunting field) could still 
“be witched with noble horsemanship,” he 


' would have been an eminent individual. 





Out of the saddle, however, he was like a 
fish out of water. He who could face the 
stiffest “bullfinch” without a tremor, and 
had never looked out for the weak place in 
2 wall, was, in the presence of a lady—that 
is, a real one—buashful, shy, and heavy in 
hand. The “Fibbert filly,” as he termed 
Mildred in private, had been always too 
skittish for him; he never knew whether 
she was at play or mischief, and even in her 
most caressing moods he had a suspicion 
that she might bite. Of late months, how- 
ever, she had grown more docile, which ev- 
idenced, he thought, a certain sweetness of 
disposition, since he was conscious that he 
had not made a bid for her till he found the 
“ Lyster filly” was not to be had. He had 
not as yet proposed to Mildred in form; for 
though the behavior of these young people 
may be thought by old-fashioned folks to 
be that of an engaged couple, it was only 
the result. efihe lady’s reading. He had no 
apprehension, however, it should be added, 
of failing to win her. 

‘There was nothing, indeed, to trouble Mr. 
Frank Farrer as to his future, except that 
when his father died he would have to 
stand for the county, and make a speech in 
public out of his hat—an ordeal which, 
though vague and indistinct, gave him se- 
cretly great disquietude. “How deuced 
hard,” he thought, “it was that he was not 
the son of a peer,” in which case his hori- 
zon would have been cloudless. To look at 
him on horseback, you would have said it 
Was 80, even as matters were; his face, re- 
deemed from the imputation of boyhood by 
a dapper black mustache, was so bright 
(though indeed with a material brightness 


_such as one would almost say might come 


from oil and flannel, rather than from in- 
telligence), his manner so gay, his laugh 
(albeit it had a somewhat vacant ring) so 
cheery. But on land, as Percy called it, 
Frank Farrer was not at his ease. When 
not engaged in conversation, he would look 
at his legs as if he missed something—which 
was his horse—and when addressed would 
shift them uneasily, and tapping his white 
teeth with the handle of his whip, reply, 
“ No, really,” or “ You don’t say so.” 

It is a fact, however, though not general- 
ly known, that a man may be a fool with- 
out being a flat, and Mr. Frank Farrer knew 
very well how to take care of himself. If 
Miss Mildred Fibbert had been a bad match, 
he would dn the present occasion, for ex- 
ample, have been upon his guard, and never 
run that risk (though as it happened it had 
been au imaginary one) with respect to the 
gardener. But Mildred was an excellent 
match, at all events as regarded money, and 
though somewhat past the flower of her 
youth, was in no need of suitors. She had 
looked on them all disdainfully, and kept 
herself as it were for him, which was plea- 
sant to reflect upon. The very maturity of 
her charms was in her favor, since while 
she did not look five-and-twenty, she had 
all the gush and abandon of eighteen at her 
command at a moment’s notice. 

Mr. Frank Farrer much preferred her un- 
der present circumstances than when she 
was trying on him the arts of conversation. 
He felt that it was very good of her to talk 
to him about cub-hunting (her favorite au- 
thoress made men’s sports her specialty), 
but it was like playing billiards with one 
who had never handled a cue; it was plain 
she knew nothing about it. Lawn tennis 
had long been over, the season for picnics 
was passed, and Frank did not care two- 
pence for second-hand accounts of the doings 
of London Society; and all the sources of 
human interest being thus cut off, conversa- 
tion was rendered very difficult to poor Mil- 
dred. Tonarrate what passed between these 
two young persons in the way of talk would 





be like presenting the reader with a neck- 
lace of dull glass beads; a thing absolutely 
worthless in itself, though the stringing of 
the beads together may have served to pass 
au idle hour, and in certain company even 
an agreeable one. What was significant in 
the interview were the tones, the looks, and 
the occasional caresses which, in the ab- 
sence of the gardener (quite unnecessarily 
guaranteed by Frank), were the accompani- 
ments. During one of these last Mildred 
shivered. 

“Why, Milly darling, are you cold ?” 

“No,” she said, with a light laugh; “I 
think a goose must have been walking over 
niy grave.” 

“Happy goose!” replied he, with some 
vague idea that he was not only paying a 
compliment, but making an epigram, and 
patting her cheek softly. 

She would have avoided such endearments 
if she could, but these tender attentions once 
encouraged in a young gentleman (and she 
had been wont to encourage them) are apt 
to recur, and in geometrical progression. 

“What a complete success your mother’s 
ball was last week,” observed Mildred, in 
hopes to make a diversion, and also to gain 
time. The twenty minutes had long been 
over at the expiration of which Sir Peter 
had promised to make his appearance, and 
filial instinct had never asserted itself with- 
in her so strongly. Why did her father 
leave her with this maudlin fool so long ? 

“My mother’s ball! Why, that’s a very 
old story—matter of history by this time. 
I’ve told you twenty times how well you 
looked at it.” 

“You have told me so, but I am not sure 
that you really thought so. No, you sha’n’t, 
sir” (he was trying to get possession of her 
hand, presumably to squeeze it), “till you 
tell me why you were so cross before sup- 
per.” 

“One always is cross before supper, Milly.” 

“Yes, but you were not cross in that way ; 
you were distrait; thinking of something 
else than what I was saying to-you; per- 
haps of some absent person. It has been 
upon my mind ever since.” 

Mr. Frank Farrer had that sort of a com- 
plexion that blushes in deeper and deeper 
tints; it had grown scarlet through the in- 
fluence of the tender emotion and in his 
struggle to secure Milly’s hand, but it now 
became purple. 

“T don’t know what you mean, Milly.” 

His tone was unmistakably sulky, his 
narrow forehead had a pucker in it, where 
there should have been a frown. 

“Yes, you do, sir.” 

“Well, and what if I do?” he answered, 
resentfully. “I thought it was understood 
bet ween us that by-gonesshould be by-gones. 
Of course I was sorry that Clare could not 
be at the ball, because—because of the rea- 
son that prevented her.” 

Whatever were Frank Farrer’s faults, na- 
ture had never intended him fora liar. The 
falsehood to which he had just given utter- 
ance Was so transparent that the very hesi- 
tation in his speech showed the ingenuous- 
ness of his mind. 

“Oh, I see,” said Mildred, gravely: “you 
were sv cut up about poor Mr. Lyster’s ill- 
ness.” 

“Yes, that was it,” replied the young man, 
naively ; “ you see, I had been to call at Oak 
Lodge that very day.” 

“To try and persuade Clare to come to 
the ball, I suppose.” 

“Yes; my mother sent me; she did, upon 
ny life and soul!” 

Milly’s object had been. effected, the di- 
version had been made, and she was by no 
means anxious that Frank should protest 
too solemnly that Clare Lyster was now no- 
thing to him. He had done so already on 
more than one occasion, so that there was 
no necessity for such an assurance. It had 
then been her réle to draw him on to a 
declaration of his devotion to herself; but 
circumstances had now altered, and her tac- 
tics had to be changed with them. 

“No one can blame you for trying to get 
Clare Lyster to your ball,” she said, frankly ; 
“she is an ornament not easily spared.” 

“Tt is very plucky—I mean generous—of 
you to say so, Milly. I used to think you 
were rather hard on Clare ; called her a tom- 
boy and things.” 

“Tf I did, it was only in fun, Frank. Why, 
we are fast friends.” 

“Ab! that’s just it,” said Frank, cunning- 
ly. “You gals—why, dear me, it’s like an 
All’s Fair Steeple Chase, you run duwn one 
another so.” 

“But I think Clare charming, my dear 
Prank—I mean even to look at, for every one 
admits how good and clever she is. Her 
eyes are lovely, and her figure perfection.” 

“By Jingo! yes; and I don’t mind her 
short hair; it makes her look—I mean so far 
—like a page in a pantomime, and they are 
always sv pretty. Now your style is quite 
different,” he added, hastily, alarmed lest 
his enthusiasm had carried him too far, 
“and—anud—in some ways very superior.” 


Mildred rose and made him a stately 
courtesy, which increased his confusion. 

At the same moment Sir Peter entered. 

“T hope I don’t intrade,” was the quota- 
tion with which he greeted the unhappy 
young man, eked out by a significant twin- 
kle of the eyes, which completed his dis- 
comfiture. 

“Oh no, indeed,” stammered Frank; “I 
assure you we were dving nothing particu- 
lar.” 

“No doubt, no doubt,” observed Sir Peter, 
slyly; indeed, until the idea of his daughter 
marrying Mr. Frank Farfer had entered his 
head, he had always thought him the great- 
est idler and ignoramus in human form; 
that “nothing particular’ was, in short, the 
very réle for him. 

“Oh, but we really weren’t, Sir Peter,” 
pleaded the wretched youth ; “we were talk- 
ing—dear me—what was it about, Milly? 
Yes, about Mr. Lyster. You know he’s very 
bad, Sir Peter.” ; 

It was probable that Sir Peter, being Mr. 
Lyster’s near neighbor and partner of twen- 
ty years’ standing, was quite as well aware 
of the fact of his indisposition as Mr. Far- 
rer was, who lived half a dozen miles away ; 
but the fact was, the young gentleman had 
lost his head, without which (though some 
averred the contrary) he could not get on 
as well as with it. 

The worthy knight, as a self-made man 
of very perfect construction, aud his future 
father-in-law, excited his wonder and al- 
most alarm, as though he had been sudden- 
ly brought into close connection with some 
complicated and dangerous piece of machin- 
ery. He didn’t understand him in the least, 
but strove to conciliate him by feeble con- 
versational efforts, which had about as much 
effect as a suftish brush would have had 
upon a locomotive. 

To my eye there are few spectacles more 
painful than the endeavors of a weak-mind- 
ed man to recommend himself to one he 
deems his superior, or of Whom he stands iu 
dread, by small-talk. He seems to be aware 
that every observation he makes is a fail- 
ure, Which sinks him deeper and deeper into 
the slough of embarrassment, and yet he 
will go on as though these offerings at the 
shrine of superior wisdom and power had 
been accepted. 

There had been a time when Sir Peter had 
no scruple in squashing with elephantine 
tread his young friend’s rudimentary elo- 
quence, but it had now become worth. his 
while to encourage it. 

“I know Mr. Lyster is ill, my lad, of 
course,” he now observed, with a sort of se- 
rene pity, “but you have heard of no new 
symptoms in the case, have you ?” 

“Well, yes; you see, I have been in Lon- 
don for the last two days—have I not, Mil- 
dred ?” 

This fact being corroborated, Mr. Frank 
Farrer turned very red, as though bis visit to 
town had been connected with some trouble 
with the police, to which it was most im- 
prudent to have alluded, and began nerv- 
ously to tap his teeth, and leok for his horse 
between his knees. The fact was, in his 
confusion and flurry, he had clean forgotten 
what he was going to say. 

“And did you meet any one in town 
who kuew Mr. Lyster ?” suggested Mildred, 
sweetly. 

“© That’s just what I did,” exclaimed the 
young man, delightedly. “ Yes, that was it ; 
1 met, out at dinner, a Dr. Bell, who had 
been duwn here to see him.” 

“Yes, yes, the London ‘opinion’; I have 
heard of that,” said Sir Peter, with interest. 
“It was so like Lyster to send for him with- 
out telling a soul; but Dickson found it out. 
I believe the other man wrote to him, though 
he was rather close upon that point. These 
doctors tell one another all about us, but 
they don’t tell us.” ; 

“Oh! but Dr. Bell told me all about Mr. 
Lyster,” observed Frank, with importance. 

* The dence he did!” exclaimed Sir Peter, 
surprised into a tone so unstudied that it 
seemed to imply, “Then, if he told you, he 
must have told everybody.” 

“Yes, he was very confidential and com- 
municative indeed; asked me whether Mr. 
Lyster was thought to be a rich man, and 
all sorts of questions.” 

Sir Peter threw a significant glance at his 
daughter, from which she gathered that the 
operation of pumping this unexpectedly in- 
teresting young juan was to be continued 
by herself, 

“* But it seems to me, my dear Frank,” she 
said, * that the confidential communications 
between yourself and Dr. Bell were all on 
oue side. What did he tell you? Why did 
he want to know whether Mr. Lyster was 
rich?” 

“Well, I suppose he was curious to know 
what he would cut up for: one always likes 
to know that, you know;” and Mr. Farrer 
glanced instinctively at Sir Peter, concern- 
ing Whose post-inortem affairs the young 





man’s parents had often indulged within 
| his hearing in the liveliest speculations. 
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«Then Dr. Bell thought that poor Lyster 
was not long for this world, did he?” in- 
quired Sir Peter, with an air befitting the 

ravity of the subject, but with his head on 
i side to catch the reply, and a cunning 
Jook in his eye, such as one sees in preda- 
tory birds like the raven and the magpie, 
which somewhat belied it. - 

“He did not say that—no. I'll tell you 
exactly what he did say. The fact is, I 
totted it down, becanse I thought it would 
be a satisfaction to you.” 

“You are a deuced intelligent fellow, 
Frank,” said Sir Peter, with enthusiasm. 

« And very kind and. thoughtful,” added 
Mildred, to whose ear her father’s tone had 
too much of surprise in it. Frank, how- 
ever, never doubted but that a compliment 
had been paid to him, and went on, much 

Jeased, with his narrative: 

“Dr. Bell was a very quiet, gentlemanly 
fellow, very, and for a learned man not at 
allstuck up in his manner; and when I ask- 
ed him point-blank what he thought of poor 
Mr. Lyster’s case, he told me—” 

“Well, yes, and what did he tell you, 
Jad?” inquired Sir Peter, a little impatiently. 

“Well, he said—these were his very 
words— Your friend Mr. Lyster, young man, 
is very seriously ill. As to whether he will 
last into next year, I can tell you this—’” 

Sir Peter’s eyes grew big as gooseberries 
in the silly season, in his earnest intentness. 

“Well, lad, well ?” 

“‘T can tell you this; it all depends. If 
his constitution is strong enough, he will do 
it; and if it is not strong enough, he will not 
do it’? Yes, that was it,” added Frank, in 
self-corroboration of having quoted the or- 
acle with complete correctness; “those were 
his very words.” 

“And that was all that passed, was it ?” 
inquired the knight, after a long pause. 

“Well, yes, Sir Peter, except that Dr. Bell 
took a great quantity of snuff between every 
sentence, and dropped it all over the place.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE ATLANTA FAIR. 


On the Sth of this month the Internation- 
al Cotton Exposition at Atlanta, Georgia, 
was opened with appropriate ceremonies 
and distinguished success. In tracing the 
history of this exhibition, the advantages 
to be derived by the South from holding 
such an exposition were first suggested in 
August of last year by the Hon. Epwarp 
ATKINSON, of Boston. Having visited the 
various cotton mills in Georgia and the Car- 
olinas, Mr. ATKINSON brought specially into 
notice the fact that, growing as they did the 
cotton, these Southern States ought to man- 
ufacture for themselves the materials de- 
rivable from their products. In order to 


present, then, in their best light, the vast 


and varied agricultural wealth of the South, 
this same gentleman impressed on Southern 
people the necessity of holding such an ex- 
hibition Of national industry. While two 
or three Southern cities were hesitating as 
to the feasibility of such a thing, Atlanta, 
with its 40,000 inhabitants, stepped to the 
front, and such was the zeal and industry 
exhibited by the citizens of that city that 
very soon the enterprise was fully under 
way. A company was formed, with Sena- 
tor Brown, of Georgia, as its president, who, 
on his resignation two months ago, was suc- 
ceeded by Governor CoLquitt. On Mr. H. 
I. Kimpat, who has worked hard for the 
development of Atlanta, devolved the dif- 
ficult task of procuring funds for the erec- 
tion of a suitable building, and for the car- 
tying out of the general plans of the exhi- 
bition. Atlanta having subscribed not Jess 
than §$30,000—a very large amount for her 
population—New York was not behind-hand, 
having given $40,000, Boston, $10,000, Bal- 
Unore, $8000, Philadelphia, $12,000, and oth- 
‘t Northern and Western cities in propor- 
ton. From all subscriptions $150,000 was 
at first received; but as soon as the demands 
for space were received, coming from all sec- 
tions of the country, further extension of 
buildings became necessary, with addition- 
— When $50,000 more was quickly ob- 
ained, 

The building in which the exposition is 
held is situated at Oglethorpe Park, just be- 
yond the limits of Atlanta. The main build- 
‘lg, Where the machinery is placed, is of 
‘ery great size, one of its cross sections be- 
ng 720 feet long by 80 wide, and the other 
400 by 80. This was the original plan of 
this building, but not less than 1800 distinet 
‘utries having been made, it became neces- 
ried to make annexes, and two additions 
ave been built, one 100 feet square, and an- 
‘ther Is) by 70, One most original feature 
of this exhibition, which has been perhaps 
a uttempted before, is the sight of such 
a stowing on the grounds as cotton, 
d aat-canie, rice, and other agricultural pro- 
“ts peculiar to the South. Such is the 
hom completeness of this industrial 
. bition, that with the raw material grow- 
$, aud perfected machinery being in run- 





ning order in the building, it is proposed 
that on the morning of a certain day the 
cotton bolls shall be plucked from the plant, 
ginned, made into thread, and then woven, 
so that within the twelve hours a complete 
suit can be fashioned of cotton material, to 
be worn by Senator Brown. 

Perhaps there is no State in the South 
which presents so many special advantages 
for an exhibition of this kind as Georgia, 
nor is there a city which enjoys better fa- 
cilities than Atlanta. Georgia contains 
within herself a wonderful variety of pro- 
ducts. In the extreme south, where she 
borders on Florida, are her superb timber 
forests and her rice plantations. In her 
central portion is the finest of the Southern 
cotton belts. Further north than Atlanta 
are the higher table-lands, where the best 
wheat is grown. More than that, here are 
extensive mineral tracts of iron, and in and 
around Dahlonega gold and—what is not 
generally known—diamonds, which are 
found under precisely the same geological 
situations as in Brazil. From the olive and 
the orange in the south, her agricultural 
gamut extends to the productions of the 
températe zones. «As to Atlanta itself, it is 
the busiest, the most driving, of Southern 
cities. Twenty-five years ago it was no- 
thing more than a railroad centre. Its pro- 
gress dates from a year after the civil war. 
Some long-headed men then saw how avail- 
able Atlanta was for business, and at once 
set to work, and very soon its importance 
became evident. 

As to the exhibition itself, it presents all 
the salient features of the Centennial, for to 
the manufacturing departments have been 


‘added an Art and Industrial Pavilion, a De- 


partment of Minerals and Woods, a Judges’ 
Hall, a Department of Public Comfort, and 
an Exposition Restaurant. . 

The prizes offered are of many kinds. In 
special weekly exhibitions the following will 
occur: Fruits and flowers on the 25th of Oc- 
tober; cattle and mules, November 1; sheep 
and swine, November 8; bench show of dogs, 
November 15; poultry, November 22; and 
dairy products on the 29th of November. 

Apart from those commercial advantages 
which are sure to result from this Atlanta 
exposition, and not secondary to them, are 
the feelings of good-will which the commin- 
gling of our people from the North, South, 
East, and West will surely engender. 





THE MAYOR AND THE 
TENEMENTS. 


Mayor Grace attacks the tenement- 
house problem with that rarest of weapons, 
common-sense. He has begun a series of 
visits to the various quarters of the city 
where tenements abound, determined to see 
for himself what are the evils actually to be 
found there, and what may be done to abate 
them. As there are some twenty-one thou- 
sand houses in the city classed under the 
head of tenements, it is plain that his Hon- 
or will be obliged to contine himself to what 
may be called specimen houses. Our read- 
ers will find in this week’s issue some illus- 
trations of what the Mayor has already dis- 
covered in the trips that he has made. Un- 
fortunately it does not take long for one 
who is inclined to get sight of a vast 
amount of squalor, disease, suffering, and 
poverty. 

The tenement-houses in New York may 
be roughly divided into the good, which are 
very rare, the bad, which are very common, 
and those which are neither very bad nor as 
good as they might be. The second-class ten- 
ements are by far the most numerous, and 
have every quality to make them untit for 
human habitation. They are dingy, dirty, 
crowded, ill lighted, unventilated, and un- 
safe. The rooms are small, and generally 
dark, the stairways and corridors are narrow, 
the cellars are frequently damp. Sometimes 
fifteen and even twenty persons are crowd- 
ed into a room large enough at most for 
three. The filth which gathers day by day 
is never fully removed ; the walls and floors 
become saturated with it; the vaults are 
clogged, and reeking with foul odors; the 
light is shut out, and the air is shut in. 
The Mayor found one room, for instance, in 
such a house, where four mothers, three fa- 
thers, and seven children lived in a space 
eighteen by twenty-five feet in extent, with 
but four beds. The imagination of persons 
accustomed to decent homes can not realize 
what the life of this herd of human animals 
must be. That of the swine in their sty 
could not be dirtier or more bestial, and 
must be far more healthful. The house in 
which this room—one of many-—was found 
belongs to a “respectable” family. Its 
owner collects $850 a month from the 
wretched inmates. He expends almost no- 
thing for repairs, and his property probably 
nets him twice the rate returned by good 
houses in the upper part of the city. When 
he is compelled to leave this fat invest- 
ment, it may be that be will be called on to 
settle an account which he does not now 





care to compute, where over against his 
miserable gains will be set down to his 
charge items of human wretchedness, depri- 
vation, vice, and crime. And the Great 
Controller will see that to him at least jus- 
tice is meted out in proportions which he 
can not deny or escape. 

In this class of houses it is the young who 
suffer most. Born but too often of vice, 
their innocent blood tainted with physical 
and moral corruption, ill nourished, ill cared 
for, they fall in great numbers before the 
pitiless assaults made on their young lives 
from every corner of their wretched homes, 
If we are shocked that in this Christian city 
there should be such helpless victims, we 
can not deny that those who die earliest are 
the happiest. Every summer, when the an- 
nual heats strike the city, and hasten the 
flight of all who have the chance to flee, the 
death rate of children under five mounts day 


by day. Those who fall ill are penned with- ‘ 


in their narrow and noisome walls. The 
sovereign remedy of pure air can not reach 
them. ‘The heats from which all suffer are 
to them far more terrible because of the 
exhaustion of their physical stamina by 
their surroundings. So “not singly but in 
battalions” they surrender their frail hold 
on life.’ In this tenement-house population 
it is only the hardiest who survive. In one 
sense, they are the fittest. In another sense, 
their strength only brings them to a career 
consistent with their environment; they 
continue the line of vice and misery from 
which they have sprung. 

Happily there is another side to tene- 
ment-house life. Men of large hearts and 
of energy and intelligence have proved be- 
yond all doubt that it is not necessary that 
a tenement-house shall be a moral and ma- 
terial pest-house in order that it shall pay 
a good profit. Individual owners have from 
time to time put up tenements which give, 
for less rent than is paid in the rookeries, 
rooms of reasovable size, conveniently ar- 
ranged, light, clean, and well aired, and 
these decent houses have paid quite as well 
as the average of real estate. They are not 
run as reformatories at all. There is not 
even a profession of the philanthropy which 
really exists. There is simply an effort to 
give good dwellings at a fair rent, without 
sacrificing capital, and the effort has in near- 
ly every case been singularly successful. 
The only conditions in renting are prompt 
payment, cleanliness, and decency in behav- 
ior, and these are enforced without trouble. 
An association of capitalists exists in the 
city, devoted to the practical study of the 
problem of good tenements. It will do great 
good in the long-run, for it is founded on 
right principles, simple, practical, and intel- 
ligent. Itis a pleasant thing to see thrifty, 
money-making men, of the class which Mr. 
GRACE well represents; taking up the ques- 
tion which thirty years since the poet TEN- 
NYSON proposed in England: 

**How best to help the slender store, 
How mend the dwellings, of the poor.” 








SOME OF OUR FRENCH GUESTS. 

ON page 692 our readers will find the por- 
traits of a number of our French guests, who 
have come to this country to take part in 
the Yorktown celebration. The first is that 
of Commandant LICHTENSTEIN, an officer of 
cavalry, who represents the President of the 
Republic of France. He is of Alsacian 
birth, and is forty-six years old. In the 
war of 1870 he was present at all of the ter- 
rible battles in the vicinity of Metz, where 
his regiment greatly distinguished itself, 
and soon afterward he was made a Captain, 
wearing the cross of the Legion of Honor. 
With -Marshal BazaInE he went into cap- 
tivity, and did not return to France. until 
the close of the war. During four years he 
held a position on the staff of the Minister 
of War, and was then given the rank of Ma- 
jor in the Tenth Cuirassiers. 

General BOULANGER is chief of the mili- 
tary mission from France. ‘“ He is,” says 
Le Voltaire, “ the youngest and most remark- 
able of the general officers of our army. 
Born in 1837, he entered Saint-Cyr in 1855, 
and left it on the Ist of October, 1856, with 
the grade of Sous-Lieutenant of Infantry. 
Decorated after Magenta, he served in China 
as a Lieutenant, and received a very serious 
wound, which has never been well cured. 
In May, 1880, when but little more than for- 
ty-three years of age, he was named a Brig- 
adier-General.” 

Colonel HipPOLYTE WILLIAM BaAssAan 
sprang from a Dauphiny family, and was 
born at Amiens in 1827. He was trained at 
Saint-Cyr, and rose to the rank of Major in 
1269 in the Second Regiment of Chasseurs 
of Africa. He was then Lieutenant-Colonel 
and finally Colonel of the Tweutieth Dra- 
goons. 

At the head of the delegation from the 
French navy is the Chevalier DE CuvER- 
VILLE, Who holds the rank of Capitaine de 
Vaisseau, equivalent to that of Commo- 
dore in our navy. He is accompanied by 





Captain Descamps and Lieutenant ScHIL- 
LING. : 

The Marquis de Rochambean, the French- 
man of the highest rank who has been in- 
vited to Yorktown, is an adopted son of a 
direct descendant of the great Marquis 
whose services in the cause of American in- 
dependence will be celebrated at the cen- 
tennial; but he bears a collateral relation- 
ship to the principal line of the family. He 
has already paid a visit to the United States 
as Commissioner of France to the Centen- 
nial Exposition at Philadelphia. 

The Vicomte de Noailles belongs to one 
of the oldest and most distinguished fam- 
ilies in France. He is Sous-Lieutenant in 
the Forty-first Regiment of French Infantry, 
and is the great-grandson of the Vicomte 
Louis MAIRE DE NOAILLEs, who fought in 
our Revolution. The present Duke de No- 
ailles, the head of the family, is possessed 
of considerable literary ability, and is a 
member of the Academy of France. 

Lieutenant De SAHUNE is one of the five 
great-grandsons of General LAFAYETTE, all 
young men, and peculiarly interesting to 
Americans. He is a Lieutenant in the Twen- 
tieth Dragoons. 





WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


One of the jurymen drawn to serve in a mur- 
der trial in Warren County, this State, averred 


‘that he took no newspaper, did not know who 


was Governor of the State or who was Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, and had forgotten who was the As- 
semblyman from his district. He was promptly 
accepted. It seems a pity, however, to use him 
in a comparatively unimportant case; it is like 
taking a new scroll of parchment for the pur- 
pose of making a memorandum. Before long 
a celebrated case may come up in Warren Coun- 
ty in which a juryman with such a splendidly 
blank intellect would be of untold value. 





A. new car on the Shawmut Avenue and Dud- 
ley Street line, in Boston, has been named the 
General B. F. Butler. The Shawmut Avenue and 
Dudley Street line does not run through Beacon 
Street. : 





A chair on wheels for moving invalids between 
the trains and the entrances to the building has 
been bought by the Boston and Providence Rail- 
road Company for use in its Boston dépdt. 





At the funeral service for President Garfield 
in Medway, Massachusetts, was an old gentleman 
in his ninety-third year, who was present at the 
funeral of George Washington. The chronicler 
adds that he is still vigorous both mentally and 
physically, but omits to state how many cords of 
stove wood he can cut, split, and pile before 
break fast. 





If the visiting cutter Madge succeeds in defeat- 
ing everything that is brought out against her 
in this country—as she has up to this writing 
—perhaps the Fair Haven (Connecticut) oyster- 
men wiil dump the shells out of their twenty-five 
dollar “ sharpies,” and sail her a match before 
the wind on the Quinnipiac, for the glory of Amer- 
ican yachting. 





A judge in Erie, Pennsylvania, has decided 
that spiritualism is a religion, and that its expo- 
nents are entitled to all the privileges enjoyed by 
clergymen. But it is hardly probable that the 
mediums will rise up and demand the privilege 
of having their homes invaded by donation par- 
ties who shall devour their winter’s supply of 
provisions, and leave in lieu thereof an assortment 
of indigestible pincushions, dressing-gowns, and 
cloth slippers. 





Another instance of the efficiency of the Cin- 
cinnati police has come to light. A gentleman 
at the exposition in that city found that his watch 
had disappeared while he was pressing through 
a crowd in one of the corridors. He,reported 
his loss to the police, and in less than an hour 
afterward an aged countryman backed up to a 
policeman and asked him to see what it was that 
had been hanging to his coat in the: rear, and 
thumping him as he walked. It proved to be 
the missing watch, the chain of which was fast- 
ened around a button of the old man’s coat. 

A stalwart young Indian appeared the other 
day in a village of Canada, accompanied by a 
dusky maiden to whom he wished to be married. 
Just before the ceremony was begun, the young 
woman changed her mind. Then the young 
brave sent her to bring the wedding presents he 
had given her, and it took just two hours for him 
to confer them and his name on a less fickle 
squaw. 


-_—— 


An illustrated weekly published in Paris has: 


devoted a number to some “ original views,” il- 
lustrating incidents of Mlle. Bernhardt’s tour in 
the United States. One of these pictures is of 
the reception of the actress by the army and sen- 
ate of Philadelphia. ‘Guns of enormous calibre 
are fired by Americans attired in marvellous uni- 
forms, and bearing a strong facial resemblance 
to the type.of Tammany politician made popular 
by Nast,” says a writer who has seen the pictures. 
In another picture Bernhardt is in the act of re- 
ceiving the keys of Chicago from the Lord May- 
or and senate of that city. In yet another she is 
represented as playing Phédre to an audience of 
Comanches and their squaws in the Royal Theatre 
at Saratoga, for her success on which occasion 
she is unanimously proclaimed cacique of the 
wibe, : 
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A SUMMER BIRD. 


Sue was a lady of the town, 
And he a simple country lad; 

But on his suit she did not frown, 
And—ah, poor soul!—his heart was glad. 


She came when summer birds were singing— 
Herself a bird—ah, none so fair!— 

All light and joy and m sic bringing 
Into the sober country air. 


He saw her first one rosy morn 

Beside a sweet-brier, sore distressed ; 
For, oh, a keen and cruel thorn 

Deep in her tender palm was pressed. 


With skillful hand the thorn he drew, 

And bound the wound with kerchief fast: 
Ah, simple lad! he little knew 

The thorn into his soul had passed! 


For when into her heavenly eyes, 
With tears suffused, he shyly glanced, 
His thought flew upward to the skies, 
With sudden, rapturous hope entranced. 


But she—oh, cruel lady !—smiled 
As o’er him flamed the sudden joy; 
For many a heart had she beguiled, 
To spurn it, like a broken toy. 


Now, day by day, through meadows fair, 
And o'er the hill-sides, verdure-clad, . 
They idly roamed, a happy pair, 
For she was kind, and he was glad. 


But swift the blissful hours flew by ; 
The summer ripened to decay; 

The chill autumnal days drew nigh; 
The birds sang low their parting lay ; 


And she—oh, bird of beauty rare !— 
Sang sweetly too her parting song ; 
And on the sober country air 
The tender music ling-sca ivng. 


Then, in the deepening twilight gray, 
His tale of love again he told: 

With mocking smile she turned away, 
And left him ’mid the shadows cold. 


Ah, summer songsters come and go, 
And years fade slowly into years, 
But still, at twilight, sweet and low, 
Her tender parting song he hears. 








THE YORKTOWN FIELD, 


Tue elaborate plan of Yorktown, Virginia, 
and its surroundings, presented on page 701, 
will give the reader a faithful view not only 
of the historic field, with the works and en- 
campments of 1781, but also its present ap- 
pearance, with the grounds on which the 
forth-coming celebration will be held. Hav- 
ing been compiled from the recent surveys 
of that region by officers of the Artillery 
School at Fortress Monroe, and from origi- 
nal maps of the siege—French, British, and 
American—it may be regarded as a valuable 
contribution to the literature of the centen- 
nial anniversary. 

The village of Yorktown is a small and 
decrepit affair, little reminding the visitor 
of its colonial thrift and importance. It has 
been the scene of two sieges, which are its 
only claims to public notice. With a few 
exceptions, the defenses built by CoRNWAL- 
Lis around the place do not exist, the Con- 
federate engineers in the last war having 
thrown up their own lines on the same site. 
These still loom up, as represented on the 
diagram, in a decaying condition, and are 
the only fortifications to be seen anywhere 
on the field, with the exception of some of 
M‘CLELLAN’s approaches, a mile or more to 
the east and south. The redoubts and par- 
allels of the Americans and French in 1781 
long since disappeared, having been lev- 
elled first by WASHINGTON’s order, and then 
ploughed over by the farmers many times 
since; but with the assistance of the accu- 
rate military plans made at the time, and 
landmarks still preserved, they can be traced 
to-day with remarkable precision. One of 
the most interesting spots is the site of 
WASHINGTON’s head-quarters, which stood 
about two and a half miles directly back of 
Yorktown. He occupied a house on what 
was afterward known as Colonel Jack 
WAYNE’s estate, and which has retained 
the name of the “ Washington Lodge” since 
the siege. The original house was destroyed 
by fire during the war of the rebellion, and 
has been replaced by another, now occupied 
by Mr. JONES, the descendant of a Virginia 
Revolutionary soldier, RocHAMBEAU’S quar- 
ters stood a short distance east of it. The 
field of the surrender, the spot where Scam- 
MELL was mortally wounded, and the en- 
campments of the French and American 
wings can be clearly marked, and the en- 
gineers in charge of the celebration pre- 
parations purpose to have sign- posts set 
up to direct the visitors to most of these 
points. 

Temple Farm, as shown on the plan, is a 
large and sufticiently level plateau admira- 
bly adapted for the encampment of troops. 
Here the various State regiments that at- 
tend the celebration will be assigned to po- 
sitions, and tents put up for them by the 
government. Tents will also be arranged 
for the Governors of States, for tle Masonic 





fraternity—who take the principal part in 
the ceremonies of laying the corner-stone 
of the government monument—and for offi- 
cials and invited guests. General HaAn- 
cock, under whose command the govern- 
ment has placed the encampment, will also 
go into field quarters with the troops. 

The proposed monument is to occupy a 
site purchased by the United States, and 
when completed will be worthy of the event 
it is designed to commemorate. Overlook- 
ing the York River, and visible far down 
the Chesapeake Bay, it will stand, like the 
Bunker Hill Monument, at the very coast, 
to remind the nations of the proper fate of 
an unjust invasion, and of unlawful en- 
croachments upon popular rights. Its site 
is marked on the map, on which several oth- 
er points of interest besides those mention- 
ed here are indicated, 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR AGED PERSONS. 
I nave found Horsford’s Acid Phosphate to act very 


kindly in aged persons. 
—[{ddv.] Toledo, O. M. H. Pater, M.D. 








Ir is the height of folly to wait until you are in bed 
with disease you may not get over for months, when you 
can be cured during the early symptoms by Parker's 
Ginger Tonic. We have known the sickliest families 
made the healthiest by a timely use of this medicine.— 
{-dde.] 


WE will admit that most Face Lotions are in- 
jurious, but Riker’s Cream of Roses is a bright 
exception, Indorsed by all the leading lyric and 
dramatic artistes and the medical profession, 
Sold everywhere at 50c. per bottle.—[ Com. ] 


Drservine articles are always appreciated. The 
cleanliness of Parker's Hair Balsum makes it popular. 
Gray hairs are impossible with its occasional use.— 
[Auv. | 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. It is a 
Gelicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO,v; 
Dorchester, Mass. 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., N.Y. 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 
279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 

47 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES 5 110 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments, 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, d-c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 

Gentlemen’s Garments, cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. 

Employing Hey best attainable skill and most im- 
proved appliances, and having systematized anew eve pry 
department of our business, we can confidently promise 
the best results, and unusually prompt return of goods, 

Goods received and returned by express or by mail. 

BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
5a and 7 John St., N. Y. 


a STEHR Manufacturer of 


°’ Meerschaum 
Pipes & Cigar Holders. W hoie- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome St., N.Y. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


MINTON'S exarcenen TILES 
ENAMELED ' 
China Works, Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Also, THE CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE CO.'S 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 
THOS. ASPINWALI & SON, 
604 Broadway, New York, 

Sole Agents in the United States. 

















EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tiou, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of weil-selected cocua, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast- tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills, It is 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us reaciy to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves weil fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3g and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 

Also, Epps's 8 Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


THE ORGUINETTE, 





CABINETTOS, AUTOMATIC MUSICAL CABINETS, 
PIPE ORGANS, REED ORGANS, and PIANOS. 
The most wonderful music-producing instruments 

in the world. Play everything. Any one can play 

them. No musical knowledge required. Call and see 
them, or send for Circular to the 


MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO., 


831 Broadway, bet, 12th and 13th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 
LYON & HEALY, 162 State St., Chicago, Ill, 
Wholesale Agents for Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Colorado, and the Pacific Coast. 





Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A va and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
sitet by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 


Pharmacien de 1'* Classe 
de la Faculte de Paris, 
27, rue Rambuteanu, Paris, 
Sold by all Chemists 


G R L L0 and Druggists. 
~ g 


75 cents the box. 


Meares Bed. 
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logue. Made —— by A 
Andrews & Co. Chicago, Ml. 


Franklin Square on let, 


Songs and Hymns for Schools and Homes, Nur- 
sery and Fireside. With Music. Selected by J. 
P. McCaskry. 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. Also, an 
edition printed on finer paper, bound in Cloth, 
$1 00. 








This will be a welcome adjunct to many a home 
circle, containing, as it does, side by side, the familiar 
old hymn tunes and ballads which are the very breath 
of music. The notes and paragraphs on each page 
are a very valuable addenda to such a work—partly 
descriptive of the music, and mostly of a musical 
nature, very valuable to readers whether musicians 
or not.—Pittsburgh Telegraph. 

There is no end of honest, sterling old songs in this 
collection, which will make the publication a most 
popular one. * * * Lots of boys and girls will receive 
their first musical pleasure and instruction from this 
publication.—N. Y. Times, 

It is hard to conceive of any work so well adapted 
to the cultivation and development of the love of 
poetry, song, aud music in the homes of the people 
as this neatly printed volume.—Boston Herald. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


S@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
ae. Tnited States, on receipt of the price. 


| <> MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 


Caxtonette wag $8.00. 


Caxton Press, $13.00. 
COLU MBIAN Presses trom $25 fa 
Mi pack cad a — All 


ee 
CU RTS & e NITE PORETT® Be from 83. 


Send Stamp for catalogue. 












PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY AC sto oMY, 
citi “ opens September 14. Degrees conferred. 
Cot. THEO. HYATT, President. 
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extrawew 


the d the WY) 
WANT TED. Worefer to any New Yor Fublebos 
IDR ERS TO 


IS To EVERY READER of this PAPER 


We have just purchased the entire stock of Watches of 

firm of ey tHolcom & & Co.. consisting of lectin moon rrr: 
GULD AND VER WATCHES, at mac less than cost. Among the 
Stock are a9. ~ eae SOLIL iD N NICKEL STEM WINDING 

which we 
inliowing : : ole, ae pose of at once, and make the 
m receipt of $4. i 
aut MS Wwe will mail, post paid, one of there 


Stem Winding Watches, tLe retail} price of which 


pan ere weer peer te $10 in this City. 

ey are govd time-keepers, flat, beavy cryst: and never ch 
eolor. The Price we offer them at is less ng Wholesale prices 
a nas s seg gl our vicini aud in order to introduce our govds 

cationsin your vicinity, we w 

ae con The tod py c Reseed ili_ send you in additioa to “the 
‘AZINE, ONE YEAR, cee 4S Paces of Choice reading matter, 
pd FINE ILLUSTRaTIONS. The regular yoo eee Price 1s $1.50 


ere Ls Peel efne ron tengraving ofonr lamented 
ae A Tilsen se broguned ARFIE ELD: size 19x24, Sasi, Bor S100 


HMOUSEHROLD GUEST MAG. 





worth at retall $2, 
REMEMBE! Gn FOUR coon ii We send the Stem 
Winding Watch, THE HovseHo.p Guest MaGazIne One Year, anda 


TE PRESIDENT. This makes 
bo made were it not for the fact that we 


Engraving of ny LAT. 


the Watch cast you a mere tri 
This offer could not bo 
bought the Watches at oe a of mannfacture. 
This Watch will sell Shee 
= nego wise A Regis 


10. pogo Jo Money can 
rat OA risk, 


0 AGENTS 


er is fecclved: 6 
38 ALL OR. 


E.C. RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


This Advertisement WILL APPEAR bet 


IMPOR TANT.—' 
ONCE, Ifyou will Get =p) ac Club of Ten Subscribers to our 
Magazine and send us $4 
send you a WATC the as a One Year, and the Engraving oi 
OUR LATE PRESIDENT, Anan tie f trouble, ondeach perace 
in tue Club will get the Watch, Magazine and Bogravin; we ofler 


OM, $4.00 for each Subscriver, we wiil 





THE GREAT SAUCE 
OF THE WORLD. 


Imparts the most delicious taste 
EXTRACT we eat 









ofa LETTER from 
a MEDICAL GEN- SOUPS, 
TLEMAN at Mad- 


GRAVIEs, 
FISH, 


in 
and is in ms ne 
ion, the most pala- 
table, as wellas the 
most wholesome 
sauce thatismade,” 


Lea tetrnig 


Signature is on every ee a of GENUINE 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
Sold and uscd throughout the world. 


JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 


AGENTS * ad — STATES” 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


Nos. 47 & 49 West 1th St, 


Running through the block to 
48 WEST 15TH ST., 
Between Sth and 6th Avenues, 
THE LARGEST CASH 


FURNITURE AND BEDDING 


ESTABLISHMENT IN NEW YORK. 


Always on hand the largest Stock, complete in every 
department, at moderate prices. Thirty years estab. 
lished and widely known. 


JAMES A. GARFIELD, 


Late President of the United States. With Ex- 
tracts from his Speeches. By Epmunp Kirke, 
Illustrated. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. German 
Edition, 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 











The book is written in good style, and with enthu- 
siastic affection, and holds the reader absorbed to its 
close. As President Hopkins suggests, it would do a 
good service to put this Life into the hands of every 
young man in the country. Nothing could be betier 
adapted to inspire a young man to make himself a 
man, to seek the highest and the best. * * * We would 
commend this biography for reading in every family, 
as showing what a mother may accomplish for her 
children, and what a young man under adverse cir- 
cumstances may achieve in this great land of ours.— 
Evangelist, N.Y. 

The homely incidents of his life on the canal, his 
boyish taste for books of adventure, his early and 
soon cured passion for the sea, are graphically relate, 
and the reader is led in sympathy to follow the for- 
tunes of the ambitious boy who hungered after know!- 
edge and was not afraid to work. Through his ex- 
periences as teacher, Professor, and State Senator, le 
brings the reader to Garfield the soldier. His military 
exploits are described with a dashing peo, and ae 
illustrated with a wealth of anecdote. * * * It will 
command wide attention, and be read with deep iu- 
terest.—Y. ¥. Zimes. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Sa” Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the oe 





MRS. THOMPSON’S Celebrated 
WAVE.” The unparaliel: 
f this charming sddition to 


. They have no 
able in all other waves and crim 
e danger a dion. the hair. 


Sent C. 0. D. mgs 








“GARFIELD. 


An elegant pair of Companion Oil Chromos 
—size, 9x11 inches. Lifelike portraits of the 
late President and ‘his devoted wife. 


Price, $1 for the Pair. 


Sent, prepaid, by mail on receipt of price. 
Liberal discount to Agents and Dealers. 


CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING C0. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


Presses and outfits from $3 or} 
Over 2,000 styles of type. Datalogee an 
reduced price list free. 


‘VA HH. HOOVER, Phila., Pa. 


) R Iv ATE THEATRICA LS, — Catalogues 
of Plays, Pantomimes, Charades, Tableaux, 
Can be had free, by sending your address to 


Post-Oflice Box 3410, New Yorks 
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Heat your houses thoroughly (during such win- 
ters as the past one was) by using 


BOYNTON’S 


GAS-TIGHT DURABLE FURNACES. 


Thousands have had constant and severe use 
during the past 22 years, and are in good condi- 
tion to-day, without repairs or expense. Cheapest 
to buy and use. Have more power, greater durae- 
bility, and are fitted with more modern improve- 
ments for saving fuel and labor than any furnace 
made. Producing large volume of pure warm air 
perfectly free trom gases. Immensely pular 
and universally successful. Send for Circulars. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., Manufacturers, 
234 Water St., New York, & 84 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


LACES. 


For this season we are showing a very complete 
stock of all new and attractive Trimming Laces. 

Novelties in Real Duéhesse, Jabots, Fichus, Scarfs, 
Collarettes, and Handkerchiefs. Irish Point Laces and 
Crochette Collars; Real and Imitation Spanish Laces, 
Scarfs and Shawls in Cream, White, and Black, at 


REASONABLE PRICES. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, New York. 


Wholesale Department, second and third floors. 


T PRICES 
TO SUIT 
ALL POCKETS. 


Macatlay’s History of England 


The History of England from the Accession of 
James Il. By Lord Macaciay. In Five 
Volumes, with elaborate Index. 











LIBRARY EDITION. 8vo, Uncut Edges, with 
Paper Labels and Gilt Tops, Cloth, $10 00; 
Sheep, $12 50; Half Calf, $21 25. 


DUODECIMO. EDITION. Cloth, 
$3 75; Half Calf, 810 00. 


2 50; Sheep, 


CHEAP EDITION. 8vo, Paper, $1 00, 


ONE-VOLUME EDITION.  8vo, Cloth, 81 25. 


Macatlay’s Miscelanenns: Warks 


The Miscellaneous Works of Lord Macaulay. In 
Five Volumes, 8vo,-Cloth, Uneut Edges, with 
Paper Labels and Gilt Tops, in a box, $10 00, 
[To match the Library Edition of Macaulay’s 
England. } 

a ee 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


SH Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ur: PRESIDENT 


A Portrait, Size 19x24, FREE. 





postage and packing expenses and we will sen 
trait by return mail an 

scription books and send you our 
threee months. AGENTS WANTED. Address,—. C. 
RIDEOUT &CO., iO Barclay St , NewYork. 


| fa pga AGENTS for the authentic and complete 

Life of James A. GarFieLp, from childhood to 
burial, by Col. R. H. Conwell, with Introduction by His 
Excellency John D. Long, Gov. of Mass. The work is 
first-class, and finely illustrated. Everybody will want 
this book. Address B. B. RUSSELL, Boston, Mass. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year............ 4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.......000.005. 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year.............+00 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... - 150 





HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number, Full list of Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harvec & Brovurrs. 





ew HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thous.nd volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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Five Fields. 


“SO NEAR AND YET SO FAR!” 
Birds are very wild. Tomkins, who is not in good condition, has followed this Covey over 


Somehow, he says, he can’t get Near ’em. 


They seem to hear him Coming! 





This season, the retail 
counters of 
JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
are more attractive than 
ever before. The stock of 
Vvich PLUSHES, SILKS, 
SATINS and VELVETS is 
unusually large and beau- 
tiful, The variety of Dress 
Goods is unequalled, and 
many of the fabrics are ex- | 
clusive in design, and can- 
not therefore become com- 
mon, The prices this year 
will commend themselves 
'to prudent buyers. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and I1th St., 
New York. 








TRADE MARK. 





THE FIRST 


Japanese Mfc and Trading Co,, 


865 BROADWAY, New York, 
IMPORTERS OF 


JAPANESE GOODS. 
Greatest assortment of 
NOVELTIES 
FOR HOUSE DECORATION AND 


FALL TRADE. 


A CATALOGUE MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion pol debility. “Is 
a success and a boon for which nations shonid 
feel grateful.”—See ** Medical Press,” ** Lancet,” 
* British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAU'TION.—Gennuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 
Label. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 











Lane, London, England. 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 
for a sainple retail box 
by express of the best 
Candies in America, put 
pure. Refers to all Chicago. Address C. F, GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 
FOR 
THE 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform tine work of the Nataral Drum. 
e. in position, but invisible to others. 
tinctly. We refer to Send for 
descriptive circular with testimonials. Address, 
H. P. K. PECK & CO., 868 Broadway, New York. 





Badges, Stencils; &c. N. 








Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
C f ND Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 
up elegantly and strictly 
Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 
All nversation and even whispers heard dis- 
METAL ) 1 
Wouted RUBBER TY P 


Stafford, 66Fulton8t.N. Y. 


CARPETS 
ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


Have now in Store their Fall Importations of 


FOREIGN CARPETS, 


CHENILLE AXMINSTERS, ROYAL WILTONS, 
BODY BRUSSELS, 
In the Newest Designs, and in Coloring adapted 
to the present style of decorations. 
ALSO, 

AMERICAN CARPETINGS. 
Chenille’ Axminsters, Wiltons, Body Brussels, 
Tapestries, and Ingrains; Oil-Cloths, Linoleums, 
Rugs, and Mats. 


INDIA 
WIIOLE CARPETS. 


Masulipatam, Bhagulpore, Mahratta, Khokand, 
Kashmir, Persian, Agra, Ellore, Scinde, 
Lahore, Turkey, Punjaub. 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19TH STREET. 


NICOLL THE TAILOR, 


620 BROADWAY, 
and 139 to 151 Bowery, New York, 
PANTS TO ORDER, $4.90 TO $10.00, 
SUITs * $15.00 * $40.00, 
OVERCOATS ‘“ $15.00 * $40.00, 
Samples and Rules for Self-Measurement sent by mail. 
BRANCH STORES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES, 


The Waverley Novels 


IN LARGE, LEGIBLE TYPE, 
WITH 2000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 














THISTLE EDITION: 


48 volumes, bound in Green Cloth, $1 00 per 
volume; in Half Morocco, Gilt Tops, $1 50 
per volume; in Half Morocco, Extra, $2 25 
per volume, 


HOLYROOD EDITION: 
48 volumes, bound in Brown Cloth, 75 cents 
- per volume; in Half Morocco, Gilt Tops, &1 50 
per volume; in Half Morocco, Extra, $2 25 
per volume. 


POPULAR EDITION: 


24 volumes (two vols. in one), bound in Green 
Cloth, $1 25 per volume; in Half Morocco, 
$2 25 per volume; in Half Morocco, Extra, 
$5 00. per volume. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








ge Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Prevent Accidents 
Srom slipping. The hand- 
somest and safest car- 


mould Us 
ranted. Illustratec circular free. 
RUBBER STEP MANUFACTURING Co., Boston, Mass. 


" Agents wanted for Life of President 
Garfield. A complete, faithful his- 
tory from cradle to grave, by the 


eminent biographer, Col. Conwell, 
for delivery. An elegantly illustrated volume. En- 





Books all ready 


dorsed edition. Liberal terms. Agetts take orders 
for from 20 to 50 copies daily. Onutsells any other 
book ten to one.’ Agents never made money so fast. 


The book sells itself. Experience not necessary. Fail- 
Private 


ure unknown. All make immense profits. 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
ST OF NEW BOOKS. 


i 
THE YORKTOWN CAMPAIGN and the Surrender 
of Cornwallis, 1781. By Hxnay P. Jounsron. [l- 
lustrated. Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 


It. 
POETRY OF BYRON. Chosen and Arranged by 
Marturw ARNoLp, 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


i 

CAMP LIFE IN THE WOODS; and the Tricks of 
_——. and Trap Making. ag pana Compre- 
hensive Hints on Cam elter, Log Huts, Burk 
Shanties, Woodland Beds and Bedding, Boat and 
Canoe Building, aud Valuable Sugyestions on Trap- 
vers’ Food, &c. With Exiended Chapters on the 
rapper's Art, containing all the “Tricks” and 
Valuable Bait Recipes of the Profession; Full Di- 
rections for the Use of the Steel Trap, and for the 
Constraction of Traps of all Kinds; Detailed In- 
structions for the Capture of all Fur-Bearing Ani- 
male; Valuable Recipes for the Curing and Tanning 
of Far Skins, &c. By W. Hamttron Ginsen, Author 
of “Pastoral Days.” Illustrated by the Author. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00, 

hac 


INITIA GRACA, Part I. A First Greek Conrse. 
Comprehending Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise 
Book, with Vocabularies. On the Plan of the “ Prin- 

*cipia Latina.” By Wititamx Suiru, D.C.L., LL.D. 
12mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 


WESTCOTT & HORT'S GREEK NEW TESTA- 
MENT. The New Testament in the Original Greek. 
‘The Text Revised by Brooxe Foss Weatoort, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of Peterbor- 
ough; and F. J. A. Horr, D. D., Hulesean Professor 
of Divinity, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. American Edition. With an Introduction 
by Putter Souarr, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
American Bible Revision Committee. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 00, 

Vi. 

THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. Harper's American Editions: Pica, 
8vo, Cloth, Red Edges, $2 00; Brevier, 16mo, Cloth, 
45 cents; Full Leather, Gilt Edges, 90 cents; Bre- 
vier, 12mo, Cloth, Red Edger, @ cents; Brevier, 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. vi 

I. 


THE FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION, 
Containing Two Hundred Favorite Songs: and 
Hymue for Schools and Homes, Nursery and Fire- 
side. With Music. Everything Complete on -its 
own Page. Selected by J. P. MoCasxry. Royal 
8vo, Paper, same Size and Form as Harper's Monthly 
Magazine, 40 cents. Also, an edition on finer paper, 
in Embossed Cloth, $1 00. 

f VIII. 

LETTERS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT to her 
Husband and Son, from 1804 to 18138. From the 
French by Mrs. Casuxs Horny and Mr. Joun Linsir. 
4to, Paper, 20 ceuits, 

IX. 


LANDOR. By Stwnry Corvin, 12m0, Cloth, 75 
cents, ‘he Latest Volume issued in the ‘ Englixh 
Men of Letiers.” 


xX. 

TO-DAY IN AMERICA. Studies for the Old World 
and the New. By Joseru Harron. 4to, Paper, 
20 cents, 

XI. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. By Monourn D. Conway. 
lilustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00, 


XII. 

FARM FESTIVALS. By Witt. Carterton, Author 
of “Farm Ballads,” “Farm Legends,” and ‘Cen- 
tennial Rhymes.” With numerous characteristic 
Illustrations, Uniform with ‘ Farm Ballads” and 
“Farm Legends.” S8vo, [iuminated Cloth, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. 

xn. 


BEAUTY IN DRESS. By Miss Oakey. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1 00. 
XIV. 


HARPER'S CYCLOPADIA OF BRITISH AND 


AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by Erxs Sararnt, 
Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Colored Edges, $4 50, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHUKD BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sceptre and Ring. By B.H. Buxton. 20 cents, 

The Cameronians. By Jaurs Grant. 20 cents, 

The Private Secretary. 20 cents. 

With Costs. By Mrs. Nawman. 15 cents. 

Toby Tyler; or, Ten Weeks with a Circus. By 
Jamys Oris. ITilustrated. Square 16mo, Illumina- 


ted Cloth, $1 00. 


Warlock o° Glenwarlock. 
20 cents. 


By George Macponatp, 


That Beautifal Wretch: a Brighton Story. By Wu- 
nAM Biack. With many Lllustrations, 20 cents, 
Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

Reseda, By Mrs. Ranpo.ru. 20 cents 

The Black Speck. By F. W. Rosinson. 10 cents. 

Sydney. By Groretana M.Craix. 15 cents. 

The Neptune Vase. By Virginia W. Jounson. 20 cts, 

Ayala’s Angel. By Antrrony Tro.iore. 20 cents. 


The Story of Helen Troy. By the Author of * Golden- 
Rod, an Idyl of Mount Desert.” 16mo, Cloth, $1 00, 


$2! By Georex H. Herworru. . $1 00. 


An Ocean Free-Lance. By W. Crank Russert. 20 cts. 








SH Harrer & Brorurus will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


6 Harrrn’s Catratoaur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Agents Wanted. LJ 8. M. Spencer, 
Sells Rapidly. C2433 5O» Wash'n st, 
Particulars free. Boston, Mass. 














terms free. Grorar Stinson & Co, 


ortland, Maine. 


Upham’s Asthma C ; 
never fails. Sold by all dealers. 
Only 50c.a box ; by mai! Se 
&.C. UPHAM, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mr. DonTKARE. 
careful, for it contains glass.’ 





Best Substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
VICTOR KE. MAUGER & PETRIE, N.Y. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the PROPER NOUR- 
ISHMENT ef INFANTS SENT FREE on Apptication. 


IMPORTANT TO MOTHERS. 


Read the following letter from a prominent druggist. 
Messus. Vicror E. Maverr & Perrier. 

Gents: I am using Victor Baby Food in my family. 
T have found it to be all that is wanted as a perfect 
food. It agrees with the child better than anything 
else it has taken before. 

I am selling more of it than ali other Foods put to- 
gether, and recommend it as the best. 

Respectfully, 
LOUIS G. VOL er AR, Druggist, 

New York, Oct Oct. 6, 1880. 6 and 8 Whitehall St. 


‘Established 1 833. 


WALTER BUHL & C0., 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 
Ladies’ Seal Sacques, Dol- 
mans, Mink Cloaks, Silk 
and Satin Fur-Lined Gar- 
ments, Gentlemen’s Fur 
Caps, Gloves, &c. 


Goods sent on approval to any 
} ofthe U.S. Send for Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 


WALTER BUHL & CO. 
DETROIT. MICH. 


"VALUABLE PAMPHLET FREE. _ 
Send for a Copy to 













F. WAYLAND-SMITH, Community, Madison Co., N.Y. | 





GOOLE 
PENS. 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury for persons 
who care to preserve their individuality in writing. 

MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 
180 eee New York. 
Send for Price-Lis 
OUR GOODS are Sor: D BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


SRY SZ: SCIOPTICONS 





TAG TC CLAN and TERN § Belected 


LIDES, 


&S. GICLAN oF tsa taernet Philadelphia. 


eon ven, tgpaiegeterenry he for apne or for 


public use, they 


UNRIVALED, 


Jw mere ree. Catalogues, 10 cents, 
F pticon Manual, éth Ed.,25 cents. 


°S FUNERAL 
UIES- 
hic Views. Copies for sale. 
LJAMBE, Cleveland, O. 

In powdered form. Delicious, economical, 
_—a. a 10 Sashetinn: es Rie ren wg 


ishing. Depot, 75 W teas tio N.Y. 










75 instantaneowt® Pie 
Send for catalogie. .-C. 











* | Type, &., to manuf’rs, Kelsey & Co., 





“Now, boy, I want you to take this parcel up to 126th Street, quick, and be 





THE 


Admuration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.S.A.Allen's 


WORLD'S 


Harr Restorer 


IS PERFECTION! 
For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
or FADED HAIR to its youthful 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. It 
renews its life, strength and growth. 
Dandruff quickly removed. A match- 
less Hair Dressing. Its perfume rich 
and rare. Sold by all Druggists. 

Established over 40 years. 


Enormous and increasing sales 
Throughout Europe and erica, 


ZYLO LSAMUM is. Alin’) 


and promotes a 
with a rich, beautiful 


Price Seventy-five 
giass stoppered Bottles. Sold by all Druggists. 


“gm, Do Your Own Printing! 


$3 Press for cards, &c. Self- see, 
#4. wong a for business use, 
pee mre yan Type setting easy 
y printed instruction. Great mon- 
ey saver and money maker. Send 
stamps for Catalogue of Presses, 
eriden, Conn. 














When CRAMPED you have 
no time to experiment. You 
want relief, if possible, at once. 
Tell your druggist you want 
FREDERICK BROWN’S 
GINGER—THE GENUINE. 





WJOHK 


‘ASBESTOS ) 


LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFING, 

Steam Pipe & Boiler Coverings, Steam Packing. 

Mill Board, _ Sheathing, Fire Proof f Coatings, &c. 
arrive Price L 


H.W. JOHNS MFG CO. 87 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y 













SMOKE 


2? “sig 
ig hes 
ms >> 


Hay Fever, 


MARSHALL'S 


R | PREPARED CUBEB CIGARETTES, 


é For Catarrh, Cold in the Head cin, 


enenaai Diseases, &o. 





Dealers will replace any Roller failing to give entire satisfaction. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


S. HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, 











New York. 





~ Model Working Toy Engines and Figures. 


We send Engine, Figures, Pulleys, Belt, &., 
all complete as 7 wd cut, and in working order, 
by mail for $1 50. 

New C atalogue for 1881-82, 376 illustrations, 
by mail, 5 cents. 





SYPHER & CO. 


ARE NOW REOFIVING FROM EUROPE 


Antique Furniture, Clocks, 
Bronzes, China, &c., &c. 


739 & 741 BROADWAY. a 


RAWSON’S (anS@#Fixa) U.S. ARMY 


SUSPENSORY BANDAGE. 

A Perfect Fit Guaranteed. Support, Relief, Comfort. 
AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTABLE. 
DISPLACEMENT IMPOSSIBLE. 

Lecture on Nervous Tension and Circular mailed free. 


Sold by ma ately 8. E. G. RAWSON, 675 pt 
Sent by mi mail s: ok Saratoga ‘Springs, N } oY 


i. 
a \\) 4 mi 


Natniath anna 
nT an \ 


ay 
Ny 


Q } 
ita wii 
Niemi A 


The Satvator for invalids and the Aged. An 
incomparabie Aliment for the Crowth and 
Protection of Infants and Children. 

A Superior Nutritive in Continued 
Fevers, and a Reliabie Remedial 
Agent in all Diseases of the Stomach and 

; Intestines. 








HIS justly celebrated DIETETIC PREPARATION 


is, in composition, principally the GLUTEN 
derived, by chemical process, from VERY 8U- 
PERIOR growths of wheat, and presented with the 
assurance that it is unquestionably the safest, most 
nicely prepared and reliable medicinal food that 
scientific research can yield. It has acquired the 
an aliment the stomach seldom 
ITION NOT EXCEPTED, and 


in food more delicious, or more soothing and nour- 
ishing as an aliment for INVALIDS and for the 
growth and protection of CHILD: its rare 
lience in. INANITION, due to 
ee. GASTRI 


in 
patients whose digestive organs were reduced to 
such a low and ee oe condition that the GRANUM 
was the only thing th: h would 
life seemed ame dea on its retention. 





OF THE UNITED STATES. ES 


/ SOHN CARLE& SONS, 





FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
&3~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State, 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


Li REOPTICONS 
LIGAN. 


cured ‘ty 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, 





C.T.MILL 








of all om: at 50c. a box. Sent by mail on rece Ni. H 


of price, by —_C. N. Crittenton, 115 Fulton St., N 


JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


So.o By ALL DEALERS Turoucnour Tue WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOS!ITION-1I878. 











» when ( 


PECK & SNYDER, 124 & 126 Nassau St., N.Y. 





PIANO- FORTES. 
UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Tonch Workmanship, aud Durability 


WILLIAM KNABE & C 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore By a 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














is BOOK OF OUT-DOOR SPORT. 


~CUMP LIFE IN THE WOODS ; 


AND THE 


Tricks of Trapping and Trap Making. 


' Containing Comprehensive Hints on Camp Shel- 
ter, Log Huts, Bark Shanties, Woodland Beds 
and Bedding, Boat and Canoe Building, and 
Valuable Suggestions on Trappers’ Food, &c. 
With Extended Chapters on the Trappers’ 
Art, containing all the “Tricks” and Valuable 
Bait Recipes of the Profession; Full Direc- 
tions for the Use of the Steel Trap, and for 
the Construction of Traps of all Kinds; De- 
tailed Instructions for the Capture of all Fur- 
Bearing Animals; Valuable Recipes for the 
Curing and Tanning of Fur Skins, &c. By 
W. Hamitton Gipson, Author of “ Pastoral 
Days.” Illustrated by the Author. 
Cloth, 1-00. 


12mo, 


I can't imagine a country boy, an American boy, 
who would not go without his dinner for a montb, 
if in this way only he could obtain this wonderful 
boys’ book, and that parent is hard-hearted, and may 
even be in dread of ist Timothy, v., 8, who will not 
buy this book for his boys, and, for that matter, a man 
is a boy until he is fifty years old.—The Rev. Hrnry 
Warp Brecuer. 

Since the days when my father taught me to make 
and set traps and dead-falls, I haven't felt snch a feel- 
ing of boyish interest in the matter as I have in look- 
ing over this brilliantly illustrated and charming book 
of Mr. Gibson’s.—The Rev. Epwarp Egeé.rston, D.D. 

Mr. Gibson has had as much varied experience as 
a trapper of wild animals and birds as probably any 

| man in America, and he is a good narrative writer. 
| No one can read the book without being convinced 
| that the writer is a trapper of great experience and 
| shrewd observation.—N. ¥. Times. 


| Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&®™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the prige. 





MAGIC LANTERNS 









And STEREOPTICONS, all prices. VIEWS il- 
lustrating every subject for PUBLIC EXHIBI- 
TION, &c. A profitable business for aman with 
small capital. Also MAGIC LANTERNS for home 
| amusement. 116 page Illustrated Catalogue free. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
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CATARRH SUFFERERS 


Have applied for the only known means of 
permanent cure of this disease, You can 
CURE YOURSELF at HOME 


forcost of treatment.and means used. Ad- 








CONGRESS WATER wrerresten’ 


thartic waters. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the digestive or- 
gans and kidneys, thereby inducing irreparable results. 








| dress Rev. T. P. CHILDS,Troy, O.- 
Thermonvters, Opera Glasses, 


PECTAC LE Microscopes, Barometers, Tele- 


scopes, and Compasses. BR. & J. BECK, 
Manufacturing Opticians, Philadelphia, Pa. 
aa Send for Illustrated Priced Catalogue. 














